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FURTHER 
OBSERVAT IONS 


UPON THE 


WHITE HORSE &. 


F we would be throughly acquainted with former ages, 
and without it, I fear, we ſhall never make a right 
judgment of the preſent, we muſt ſearch into their 
Hiſtory and Monuments, whatever they are, and be 
content with ſuch informations as they will afford us: 
And it cannot, 1 preſume, be thought an irrational amuſe- 
ment, to trace the progreſs of arts and ſciences through their 
ſeveral ſtages; and to note their origin, declenſion, and emer- 


ſion; for this it muſt be owned is the buſineſs in effect. If 


ſome ages are more obſcure than others, deſtitute of Hiſtory, 
and inelegant as to monuments, their fate is much to be la- 
mented, and the employment here, we confeſs, is uninviting. 
But che Monuments, however rude and barbarous, ſtill have 
their uſe, and contribute equally to the end propoſed. 

In England books and records ſeem to have been thorough- 
ly examined; and as far as theſe will carry us back, the more 
early part of our Hiftory has been traced. ont by ſeveral able 
hands. Though it — be confeſſed, that the beſt * 
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wo [4] 

| it bears is very jejune and imperfect: and that thoſe who have 

j _ attempted to ſupply it's defects, have been obliged to have re- 

it a courſe to fiction and fable. Nothing therefore remains, but 
to correct, confirm, or illuſtrate what has been already writ- 

ten; and this cannot otherwiſe be done, than by comparing 

| it with coe val monuments. 

8 In this reſpect our antiquaries have laboured with a dilt- 

1 5 gence beyond that of any other nation; and their endeavours 

have been · attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that by ſome it may be 

thought, the ſubject is quite exhauſted. Nevertheleſs the hid- 


4 den monuments daily brought to light ſufficiently convince us 
. of the contrary; and that even the more conſpicuous ones have 
1 not been ſo carefully handled as they ought, the monument 
F | before us will ever be a ſtanding witneſs. * 80 
is _ - Antiquity is a vaſt ocean, itſelf known but to few, and it's 
4 bounds to none. The firſt adventurers on it have light upon: 
golden mines and a richer coaſt: but their followers have like- 
it + | wiſe found the way to diſcoveries of equal benefit to mankind. 
| The former have had greater opportunities and better fortune; 

. but the attempts of the latter are far from being uſeleſs, nor 


are they perhaps leſs difficult. 
Ihe White Horſe is an antiquity of a claſs that had hither- 
to eſcaped the obſervation of the curious: ſo far from being 
taken notice of by our antiquaries, that it's exiſtence had in a 
manner been denied by one of the greateſt character among 
them. Here then, without pretending to the skill and expe- 1 
Tience of other adventurers in this way, I flatter myſelf that I 5 
haye ſteered a right courſe, And whether the diſcovery ſhall 5 


4 BERCHERIA — ferax, ubi in cats ſubſidet, quam 2 neſeio qua ALBI 
EQ forma in candicante colle 9 The Uale of White Yorſe vocant. Camden. Y 
Britannia in Attrebatiis. 1 
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ſhould it appear that 1 am in the right, I hope I may expect 


Ly] 
be thought of any importance to the world or not ; yet I con- 


not but look upon it as a piece of good fortune happening t6 
myſelf. 


At the ſame time I am prepared to meet with the common - 


fate of travellers; to have my account for a while ſuſpected of 


romance: till truſting that a little better acquaintance with C 
things of this nature, the. teſtimony of other travellers, and 
ſome new diſcovery, may by degrees wear off the air of impro- 
bability, if chere is any, and reconcile the world to my opi- 
nion. 

If there are any who can think ſo injuriouſly of this noble 
monument, as to conceive it to be wholly without deſign or 
meaning, the work of Shepherds, or other people of much lei- 
ſure, and little art; they ſhall enjoy their notions unmoleſted 
for me. It is not for ſuch that J undertake this ſecond task: 
but to remove the ſcruples of the learned and ingenuous; to 
anſwer the demands of thoſe: friends, who think I have not 


been full and explicit enough: and in ſhort to give them, if 
poſſible, the ſame ſatisfaction which I have gained to myſelf. 


Before I proceed let me beſpeak the reader's candid atten- 
tion to what I am about. The concurrence of the learned is 
what, I ſuppoſe, every author ſets out with an expectation of; » 
and if I fail in this, I only undergo the fate of thouſands. But | | 


their thanks; and if in the wrong, not deſpair of their forgive- 
neſs, The difficulties I haye to ſtruggle with, may juſtly plead 
-for favourable allowances. Where Hiſtory 1s filent, and the 
monuments don't ſpeak for themſelves, demonſtration cannot 
be expected; but the utmoſt is conjecture ſupported by proba- 
bility. If therefore any expreſſions have eſcaped me, which 
ſeem to foreſtal the readers judgment, and to pronounce too 
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peremptorily upon the age and meaning of the monument; 
they will be conſidered as words of courſe, and flowing from 


one, who was fully perſwaded of the truth of what he wrote, 


and as well ſatisfied almoſt, as if he had had demonſtration 
on his fide. 
<4 The firſt thing that came Under conſideration i in 
Aſndown. . 

my former * eflay, and .upon which moſt of what 


followed neceſſarily depended, was the place where Alfred and 


His brother King Ethelred obtained a compleat victory over the 
Danes, A.D.871, Aſſer ſays it was at Ercerdun, Mons Fraxini, 
or Aſhdown; a place well known in the Saxon times, but fince 
hard to be diſcovered, nor univerſally agreed upon, by our An- 
tiquaries. Talbot as I ſhewed from! Leland took it to be 4/b- 
down Foreſt in Suſſex ; © Somner Aſhdown in Eſſex ; but neither 


of theſe the too great diftance from Reading, the head quarters 
of the Danes at that time, will admit of. Biſhop Kennet once 
thought it to be Aſbendon in Buckinghamſhire, but mentions. 


his opinion with ſo much diffidence, that it is plain, he intend- 


ed to lay no great ſtreſs upon it: for he clearly ſaw, that from 
the progreſs of the Daniſh arms, it muſt be ſomewhere in Weſt- 


Sex. The Right Reverend and very learned editor of the Sa- 
xon Annals, to whoſe authority no antiquary need be aſhamed 
to ſubſcribe, had before placed it at Aſton near Wallingford 
in Berkſhire; and this opinion has been followed by later wri- 
ters, | 


Nothing beſides the neceffity of purſuing truth, ſhall ever 


4 Letter to Dr Mead concerning ſome Antiquities in Berkſhire. Pag. 20. 

b Joannis Lelandi Collectan. 8 vo. Oxon. 17 15. Vol. III. Pag. 194. 

c Gloſſarium Anglo-Saxon. Fol. Oxon. 1659. in Voce Æxceydune. 

d Parochial Antiquities of Burceſter, Ambroſden &c. 4to. Oxford 1696. Pag. 35. 
e See the Index of Places names at the End of the Saxon Annals. 
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prevail with me publickly to declare my diſſent from any au- 
thor, much leſs from one of ſo great character, as his Lord- 
ſhip. But it was then and ſtill is my opinion, that the battel 
was fought not far from a town called * on the wellern 
extremity of Berkſhire. 

To ſupport this opinion, I ſhewed that the old name Aſb- 
down was ftill preſerved in that neighbourhood by the tradition 


of Shepherds. That there was the ſeat of the Right Honour- 


able the Lord Craven called in old writings Aſbdown Park, And 
that Aſhbury itſelf was formerly called Aſpdomn in charters 
granted to Glaſtonbury Abby. The Leiger book of this mo- 
naſtery is now preſerved in the Bodleian Library. The deeds 
relating to the ſeveral eſtates, are here very fairly regiſter d un- 
der proper heads; and the book itſelf ſeems to be about Four 
hundred years old. Under the title Aſhbury, we find the firſt 
charter by me mentioned, of Ethelwolph to Dundan, which 


4 1188. Empt. ab Anton. a Wood N. r. 

b CARTA ATHELWOLPH FACTA DUNDAN MINISTRO SUO DE ArSHE DOU NE. 
Regnante imperperno domino noſtro Fheſu Chriſto omnia ſpecioſa regna hu jus labentis vite, regnorums- 
que diſpenſatores cum velocitate deficiunt, & cuntla 7 videmtur, caſſ ebunda e moritura ſim; 
que hie non videntur, eterna ſunt; ideo caducis & vanis rebus jugiter man ſura gaudia merranda 
ſunt. Qua de re Ego Aibelwolphus domino largiente Oceidemalium Sa xonum Rex pro unice anime 
mee e animum [ſc f. peccaminum] meorum remiſſione, aliquam agri pariem, id eft, Decem 
Caſiatos, in loco qui dicitur AISSHEDOUNE cum confilio & licemia Epiſcoporum, ac Prin- 
cipum meorum DU DAN [lic] miniſtro meo in jus proprium habendi & fruendj vita converte, 
[ſic f. manente] & poſt obieum illius qualicunque heredi, prout illi placeat, relinquendum, devora ' 
mente largiins ſum. Flancque libertatem in prediflo Aſello [f. Agello] nos omnes unanimiter con- 
ſeripſimus atque donavimus, ut ab omnium fiſcalium iribauum [f. tributorum] grandine, [f. grava- 
mine] necnon paſiu Epiſcoporum, ſimulque Principum, & exactorum, & penalium rerum, & furis ' 
comprehenſione, & ab omnium ſecularinm ſervitutum moleſtia ſecura & immmer, [f. immunis] 
eternaliter permaneat, Scripta eſt hec cartula Anno ab Incarnatione X PI DCCCXL. Indiccione 
tercia in villa regali que appellatur Hamptone, hiis & conſencientibus & ſubſcribemibus quorum nomi- 
na prenotata cernemibus clare pateſcuni. >< Ego Aihelwolph Rex predicta poſſeſſionem ſlatmta ſigno 
Crucis X P fic ſubſcribo. & Ego Aibelflan Epi conſenſi, Ito Cyncis fre ſubſcribo. eum muliis 
alis. Chartularium Monaſt. Glaſton. MS. Fol. 245. 2. 

becauſe 


; 1 


becauſe omitted in the Monaſticon I here give at the bot- 
tom of the page. It is dated as I obſerved before A. D. 840. 


relatione vocitat at Ayſhdoune, Therefore the name Ay ſhdoune 
ſeems to have grown obſolete about this time, and to have 


confirmed in this notion by another * charter of the ſame King 
Edred dated a few years later, viz, A.D.953, containing a grant 
to his ſervant Alfſige and his wife Eadgiva, of certain lands 
zT Ærcerbuhuhh. The above-mentioned lands of Edric were 
granted to the monaſtery by himſelf in the time of Dunſtan 
the Abbat. After theſe come other later deeds, in which the 


dence from charters I added the cotroborating circumſtances 


neighbourhood, which I imagined wanld put the thing beyond 
diſpute. Notwithſtanding which, I defire to be thought not 


at all bigotted to an opinion : but if any author ſhall diſcover 
another Aſhdown in Weſt-Sex, whoſe diſtance from Reading 


marks of a battle; I ſhall be content to give up this argument, 
with eyery thing that 1s built upon it. 


Cuckhamſley Hil ns is one thing which ſeems to bear 
and Aſton. 


the place of battle; and that is it's ſituation 
with regard to Cuckhamſley Hill. It being ſaid in the Annals 


4 Madcon Anglicanum. Fol. Lond. 166 l. vol 2. pag. 842. | 
V Cl. Humf, Wanley Catal. MSS. Saxonic. Fol, Oxon. 1703. p. 235. 


under 
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and here is expreſs mention made of Ay ſodoune. The next is 
the charter of King Edred to Count Edric A. D. 947, publiſhed 
in the Monaſticon, wherein is this clauſe, Ub: vulgus pri ſca 


given place to the more modern one of Aſhbury. And I am 


place is from thenceforth always called Aſhbury. To this evi- 


of Camps and Barrows, and other funeral monuments in that 


will correſpond with the hiſtory, and which will afford us any 


rd upon my hypotheſis, of Aſhbury being 
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[9] 
under the year 1006. © That the Danes came to Walling ford, and 


entirely deſtroyed that place, and from thence went along Aſhdown 
to Cwichelmes- Lom; now thought to be Cuckhamſley hull. 


What is called in the Maps Cuckhamfley Hill is a large barrow 


ſtanding on a wide plain, oyerlooking the Vale of White Horſe, 
and in the midway between Wallingford and Aſhbury : by the 
Common people called Cuchinſlom, Scuchinſlow, and Scuchamere. 
This paſſage therefore ſeems to bring Aſhdown within a very 
narrow compaſs, (for Cuchinſlow is not above ſeven or eight 
miles from Wallingford) and it may be chought there could 
be no great difficulty in finding it. But if I ſhould enquire 


where it is, and ſhould be anſwered, at Aſton directly in the 
road between Wallingford and Cuchinſlow, I muſt take the li- 


berty to ſay, I ſhould be as little ſatisfied, as If 1 had been told 


Blubery or any other town lying in the fine direction. Aſton 


in ſhort has no pretenſion to be the place, beſides that of di- 
ſtance between theſe two points. For the name itſelf, I ſhew- 
ed, did not fayour that opinion » Tho Ka Town, for it implies 
no more, being in ſignification as widely diſtant from Aſhdown, 
or Aſh Hill, as can well be imagined. 

I take it for granted, becauſe I think it would be mere ca- 
villing to diſpute it, that Ærcerdun mentioned in the foregoing 
paſſage of the Annals, is the ſame Ærcerdun where the battel 
was fought A. D. 871. And therefore think I had reaſon to 


doubt, whether Lpichelmex-leape could be the ſame place, which | 
is now called Cuchinſlow. For though I grant it to agree very 


well with the Saxon name; yet if I ſhew Aſhdown to lie in the 
line beyond it; the Danes could not firſt paſs from Walling- 


a And penvon pa co Vealingaponda. 7 pet eall popypeldon. 4 pxnoon bim and- 
lang Æycerdune Cpichelme j-blzpe zerohron. Chron. Saxon. 4to, Oxon. 1692. 
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L 20 ] 
ford through Aſhdown, in their way to Cuchinſlow. We may 
ſometimes be miſtaken in comparing the new and old names of 
places. And though we can fix upon ſome places with tolera- 


ble certainty ; -yet we cannot anſwer for their diſtances agree- 


ing with others, whoſe ſituation is leſs certain. I have produ- 
ced authorities enough from books and monuments, to ſhew 
where Aſhdown' lies, and where the battle was fought : and it 
was my unhappineſs rather than my fault, if I was not able to 
aſcertain the ſite of L pichelmey-leape; Which 1s. but once men- 


tioned in the Annals and ſo leſs liable to be found out. 


Whilſt I was under this uncertainty, I ſuppoſed it to mean 
ſome town in North Wiltſhire or Glouceſterſhire, but am now 
obliged to retract this opinion, having found in! Dr Hickes's 
Theſaurus the record of a County Court held at Tpichelmer- 
leape in the time of King Ethelred. The learned author in- 


N 


deed does not tell us in what County, but it appears to me 


um the names of towns mentioned in the record, that it could 


town . formerly at Cech dee, with a Church and 3 8 8 


yard, for there Sr William Dugdale tells us theſe County Courts 
were uſually held, there would be good reaſon to think, this 
was the place. Nor will I now deny it; not only the name 
ſo exactly anſwering to the old one; but no place being better 
ſituated for that purpoſe. And if there was no Town, perhaps 


Tents, Booths and other temporary expedients were uſed for. 
Halter agus the weather, during the time of Court. 


— 


a See the Letter to Dr Mead concerning ſome Antiquities &c. Pag. 20. 
b Cemore xr C yꝛchelmeſ-læ ye &c. Conventu ad Cwichelmes-lewam afo, To determine 


a a diſpute about ſome lands lying in Haccebunna, Vulpa mega, Bnad anyelda, Deccer- 


Ta, i. e. Hagbourn, Vulmere, Bradfield and Dachet, towns in Berkſhire. Cl. Hickes. Diſſ. 
Epiſt. ad D. Barthol. Shower. Pag. | 


6. See his book entitled Origines Juridiciales. Fol, Lond. 1671. p. TY But 
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But though I allow Cuchinſlom to be the ancient Thichelmey- 
læpe, yet no one can expect that I ſhould leave Aſhdown to 
ſhift for itſelf, whoſe ſite is in my opinion ſo much clearer. 
This is a difficulty no way to be got over, but either by ſup- 


poſing the above-mentioned paſſage in the Annals to be a little 


confuſed, which is frequently the caſe, and that it is capable 


of another meaning, than it ſeems to bear at firſt fight; as 


that The Danes leaving Wallingford, traverſed the Vale, and came 
to Aſhbury, and then came back again, along Aſhdown, or the 
Rudge Way, to Cuchinſlom: or elſe by ſuppoſing that the Ridge 
of Hills between Wallingford and Cuchinſlow is likewiſe called 


Aſhdown; or laſtly by tranſpoſing the two names, and inſtead 


of ſaying they went through Aſhdown to Cuchinſlow, that they 
went from Cuchinſlow to Aſhdown ; and then the difficulty va- 


niſhes at once. This is not improbable, ſince there is a battel 


mentioned immediately afterwards at Kennet in Wiltſhire, which 
is much nearer to Aſhdown than Cuchinſlow. 


The White Horſe. When Lfirſt ſaw the White Horſe, I could 


not heſitate to pronounce it an antiquity of 
the Saxon age, tho' I was ſometime at a loſs for it's author ; 
and muſt own, that I formed ſeveral conjectures, before I hit 


upon, what appeared to me to be the right. There were two 


of our © Saxon princes prior to Alfred, who might ſeem enti- 
tled to it, Cerdic the Weſt Saxon and Offa the Mercian. 
Whoſoever ſhall chooſe the former of theſe, will have in my 
judgment greatly the diſadvantage ; tho the funeral monument 
juſt under the Horſe, which I attribute to the Pendragon lain 


by n * at firſt fight favour that opinion. The Horſe, 


a Cerdic came into England A. D. 495. and died A. D. 534 Offa began 1 reigu 
A. D. 755. and died A. D. 794˙ Annal. Saxon. 
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whatever ſome may think of it, is a monument too polite for 
that age, and that people. A people ſtrangers to good arts, 
| Juſt arrived from a barbarous country, can never be thought 
capable of deſigning a figure, that was to be ſurveyed at ſuch 
a diſtance, and is executed in ſuch a maſterly manner, And 

if they were able to draw the figure of an Horſe, however 

rudely in their banner, it is all the merit, I can prevail with 
W to allow them. 

Cerdic's character is that of a Salter rough with war. He 
was in all probability the ſame enemy to civil Arts, as his con- 
temporaries of the Northern hive, the Vandals. Theſe were 
not cultivated in his own country; nor could he learn them 
here, had he been deſirous of it, from a people ſunk perhaps 
into the ſame degree of barbarity with himſelf. 

It will be no eaſy matter to find proofs to this purpoſe, from 
the cuſtoms of the firſt Saxons. Anniverſary or other feſtivals, 
ſuch as that of Scouring the Horſe, which I fuppoſe to be in 
memory of a victory. could not well be inſtituted under unſet- 


— —u— — 


tled ſtates, and Kings, whoſe whole buſineſs was to proceed on 
their conqueſts, Equally hard: will. it be; to produce a monu- 
ment of the ſame kind, which has any pretence- to be of this 
age, or near it. At leaſt I can recollect of their publick works, 
only funeral monuments for their great men {lain in battel, and 
fortifications for the ſecurity of their troops. 

All true politeneſs ſeems to have been buried with the Ro- 
man majeſty in this Ifle; nor can we trace any ſymptoms of it's 
revival, till the time of Ethelbert, and the coming of Auſtin 
the Monk; when a correſpondence with Italy, and the more 
ſouthern countries, naturally introduced an acquaintance with 
literature. The prevailing ſuperſtition of that, and the follow- 
ing ages, was ſo far from being a detriment to good arts, that 


ey 
— 


[ 132 

they may be thought in great meaſure to have been kept alive 
by it. The genius or taſte of our Saxon princes and Nobles 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf by ſumptuous buildings, monaſteries and 
churches, with their ſeveral ornaments of pictures and i images. 
And though the arts had then ſadly degenerated from the an- 
cient Roman elegance, yet England ſhared no more than the 
common fate of all Europe: and in Offa's reign, a prince great 
bath in arts and arms, it may ſeem to have vyed with the moſt 
polite countries, in producing the beſt: maſters, Witneſs ſome 
of the coins of that King, which breath a ſpirit and deſign, 
vaſtly exceeding thoſe of his predeceſſors, and ſucceſſors in the 
Saxon line; and are no way inferiour to the beſt of his contem- 
poraries. | 

This age, if I may be allowed to judge, bids much fairer 
than the former for the workmanſhip of the Horſe, and Hi- 
ſtory itſelf may ſeem to favour it. The author, whoever he 
was, quoted from an old book by Mr Camden, tells us, Dat 


after Kenwulf was overthrown, what ſoever lay under his juri ſdiction 
from the town of Walling ford in the South part from Itkenild-ſtrees 


as far as Eſſebury [or Aſhbury] and in the North part as far as 
the River Thames, King Offa ſeized upon. This fragment of 
hiſtory, I muſt own, made me once conjecture, that the Herſe 
was the work of Offa; and ſet. up either as a Trophy of his 
Victory, or the boundary of his territories. The neighbour- 
hood of Aſhbury may ſeem to countenance the latter opinion, 
as well as the town of Uffington, where he has left his name, 
But it could not well be deſigned for a Trophy, . becauſe Ken- 
wulph was overthrown at * en in Oxfordſhire, ſome fif. 


# 


4 


« See Mr Camden's Britannia in Berkſliffe. 
Chronicon Saxonicum. 4to. Oxon. 1692. A. D, 785. Pag. 61. 


teen 


[ 14 ] 
teen miles from this place: and perhaps a ditch or bank may 
be thought a more proper boundary, and more ſuited to the 
age of Offa: ſuch is that, I: mentioned before, beginning from 
Sagbury caſtle and running for ſeveral miles eaſtward, which 
in all likelyhood was made by him upon this occafion. Beſides 
whoever conſiders the Horſe with attention, will I believe, ra- 
ther ſuppoſe it deſigned to diſtinguiſh Saxons from ſome other 


people, than a mark of diſtinction between Saxons and Saxons, 


becauſe, I preſume, it was common to them all alike. And 
this leads me to enquire, what was the Saxon Arms or Stan- 


dard. 
To prevent all occaſion of cayilling, 
The Sexo Standard it will be proper to premiſe, that I take 


the liberty of uſing the words Standard 


and Arms ſynonymouſly. The former, from being, a neceſſary 
part of the military apparatus, having in my opinion as good 
a right to be called Arms, as thoſe inferiour badges, by which 


particular perſone chaſe ta diſtinguiſh themſelves, and their 


followers in time of war; and which by degrees became the 
marks of their reſpective families. I may add, that the Stan- 
dard does not ſeem to have been leſs hereditary among princes, 
than modern arms among priyate gentlemen, nor to have been 
altered without ſome very good reaſon. As appears from the 


practice of all States, in their conſtant uſe of the ſame Stan- 


dard through many generations, 


The ancient Standards of all nations demanded a ſort of re- 


ligious veneration; the Device being commonly ſomething to 


4 See the Letter to Dr Mead concerning ſome Antiquities &c. Pag. 55. 

b Nulla regio cui nihil inſignium ſaltem in ſignis militaribus. Et hec cum publica eſſent, vel 2 
tutelari regis numine, vel ab ANIMALI ET $ ACRO, @ re n loci propria, aut 
cæptis auſpicanti, communive genio arridente deducebant, fore ſic ſibi * in præliis rati. Cl. 
Hen. 88 Aſpilogia Fol. Lond. 1654. Pag. 7. 
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which they paid a more than ordinary regard, afid upon which 


they ſuperſtitiouſly depended in time of war, Hiſtory furniſhes 
us with nothing which the Germans held in greater veneration, 
next to their Gods, than their Sacred White Horſes, Theſe b ; 
they believed to be the ſervants of their Gods; from theſe they 
drew their preſages of good and bad fortune, before they un- 
dertook any enterprize, as we are aſſured upon the teſtimony 
of * Tacitus, and Saxo Grammaticus. And what better omen 
of Victory could they place at the head of their armies, than 
the Oracle which they conſulted in time of war ? 
It muſt here be obſerved, that Saxony, or Saxland, tho' it 
now fignify only a part of the Empire, yet antiently compre- 
hended the whole: and He whom we now call Emperor of Ger- 
many, was formerly ſtiled * Keyſer [or Cæſar] of Saxland; and 
that our Hiſtorians when they ſpeak of the Germans, make uſe 
of the term © 0/d-Saxonr, perhaps in counterdiſtinction to the 
new Colony of that people planted in Britain. 


From! Bede's account we may gather, that the General of 
theſe Old-Saxons, for they had no King, was in power not un- 


like the Roman Dictator. He was choſen from among the No- 
bles by lot, while the exigencies of their State required ſuch: 
an Officer, but when thoſe ceaſed, he returned to his former | 
ſtation, And therefore it cannot cally be preſumed that the ; 


55 
a See the quotations from theſe authors in the Letter to Dr Mead. Pag. 28, 29. 
b Pam Cayepe of Sexland. Chron. Saxon, A. D.1006, Se Kayene of Sexlanb. Id. 
A. D. 1129. ; 
c Ealv-Seaxe 1.e. — 3 Fald-Saxoner, Se Bede, aſſer, chron. Saxon. &c. 
d Non enim habent Regem iidem Antiqui Saxones, ſed, Satrapas plurimos ſue gemi prepoſitos, - 
qui ingruente belli articulo mittuns æqualiter ſortes, &. quemcumque ſors oftenderit, hunc tempore 
belli Ducem omnes ſequumtur, & huic obtemperant. Perafio autem dale, _ æqualis * on 
mes Now Sande. Bedæ Hiſt. Bae Lib. V. c. 10. 


9 


General 
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General would take upon him to alter the National Standard 
at pleaſure. 

. Nevertheleſs if ſome perſons will ſtill without any grounds 
aſſert, that each chief choſe a different Standard, and that Hen- 
giſt in particular choſe one in alluſion to his name; they muſt 
allow what has been conſtantly averred by the writers of the 
Saxon affairs, and was never yet denied by any one, that it was 
a Horſe: and moſt probable it is, that it was a White One; 
fince Witikind the Great, whoſe pedigree all authors derive 
from Hengiſt, did without diſpute 'bear a White Horſe. This 
indeed he is ſaid by * Krantzius not to have done till after his 
converſion to Chriſtianity, having till that time born a Black 
One, But thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of Ar- 
mory, know very well, that it was the cuſtom of the Age when 
Krantzius wrote, as well as before, for authors to give reaſons 
for the ſeveral bearings of Arms, full of fancy and ſuperſtition; 
and to find a ſort of myſtical meaning in every Symbol. Witi- 


kind's baptiſm, was, as chey very ighely jndged, the moſt re- 
markable occurrence of his life; and therefore they ſeem to 


have adjuſted his Arms to that critical time. From theſe allego- 
rizers it is, that the Story has ſince found place in hiſtory, from 
whence it has deſcended to Poets, and * Painters, and even to 
the © Civil Lawyers, where it has loſt nothing of it's former em- 
belliſhments, 


a Armorum inſignia, que militaribus, us fit, fignis preferebat, PULLUM EQUINUM 
habebat A TRU M: ſed placuit regi [Witichindo] poſiquaws de tenebris gentilium errorum per- 


venit in Lucem Veritatis, t CANDIDU M acciperet, eaque — Saxonie Arma. 
Alb. Krantzius Saxonia Lib. 1 1. c. 24. 


b Amongſt the Paintings in the Royal Palace at Turin, Witichind 1s repreſented re- 
ceiving the White Horſe in a Shield, from his Godfather Charles the Great. 
c Hujus Equi colorem VWitikindo poFt receptum baptiſma Carolus non ſolum mitauit, ſed & nomen 
aliud impoſuit. Pro Atro enim Equo Album in campo rubro abſque frenis e ephippio ſalientem con- 
Au, it, nec amplius priſco nomine Ludgerum, ſed Witikindum appellari voluit, ut ex ſacro renatus fon- 


re, 


a. 
2 
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That chi White Horſe then was Witikind's Badge, I can 
readily allow ; but that he bore it as the badge of his Chri- 
ſtianity, I can by no means believe; becauſe, as I ſhewed be- 


fore, the inhabitants of the Iſle of Rugen, which was * part of 


Witikind's territories, for ſome centuries after his death, pre- 
ſerved the old cuſtom, of preſaging by a White Horſe, Tis 
true their religion was a mixture of Paganiſm and Chriſtianity, 
but to which of the two this cuſtom: ought to be referred, it 
is eaſy enough to determine, + 

We cannot be at a loſs for the poſture of Witikind' s Horſe, 
tho perhaps with ſome little variation; becauſe it has been ſo 
religiouſly preſerved in the Arms of his deſcendants. The 
Counts of Oldenburg bear it quarterly; the Elector of Cologne 


bears it as the mark of Weſtphalia; the preſent Royal Family 


of Great Britain, has reſtored it to our Arms, as Dukes of 
Brunſwick; and the Dukes of Brunſwick Wolphenbuttle have 
transferred it from their Shield to the place of the Creſt. Theſe 


all bear the White Horſe current from the ſiniſter part of the 
ſhield ; bur the Houſe of Savoy from the dexter part, and in a 


te, omni ex parte Candidus eſtet. Theod. Hoepingius De Armorum priſco & novo jure. Fol. 
Noriberg. 1642. Cap. VI. S. 698. Pag. 342. Nigro hunc colore primitus 4 Saxonie Ducibus dela- 
tum fuiſie, omnes perbibem, we indicent ſcilicet fortiſſimos & animoſiſſimos bellatores eſie, qui difficilli- 
me fremum jugumque admittant, Inveniuntur enim Nigri Equi nulla alba nota inſigniti, ac fere in- 
domiti, quibus ad NOT refs animum & freni impatientem ſignificandum Pulli Nigri pre ſpadicibus 
& glaucis, (qui nigredinem albedini admixtam habent, ita tamen ut nigredo ſuperet, & ob id domitu fa- 
ciliores) digmaze commodior haberi non potuit teſiera. Func ita acceptum Carolus Magnus Saxones do- 
mans, ac Chriſtiane ſidei ſacris initians, in Album convertit, quo oftenderet, ſe pervicacem ſuperbiam 
& effrenem licentiam, qua perperus recatrabent, nec rectorem ferebant, moderari velle: fic tamen 

ut generoſum animum & ejus ſymbolum retinerent, ſed mutato n 8 ac ad re- 
gendum ſe pollicenemur. Idem. Pag. 343. 

4 Saxo Grammat. Hiſt. Danica Fol. Soræ. 1644. Lib. XIV. | 

b Wrichindus ob rerum geſtarum celebriitem M AG N US cognominatus, Rex Saxomm Dux 


Angarie, Princeps Rugiæ, e Dynaſia Henburgi. Eliæ Reuſneri Genealogia inclyti ſtem- | 
matis Witichindei. Fol. Jenæ. 1597. 


C poſture 


1 


poſture ſomething more erect than the others. Whence this 
difference of bearing the Horſe aroſe, is not eaſily accounted 
for, but in the oldeſt picture which I have ſeen of Witikind, 
given us by one who profeſſedly wrote his life, he bears both 
the Black and White Horſe current from the dexter part, as in 
our monument. 

Whoſoever conſiders the: Saxon White Horſe, as deſcribed 
in theſe Arms running at liberty, and without any marks of 
reſtraint, will find no difficulty in believing it to be. the very 
ſame with the Sacred White Horſe 8 the Germans deſcribed 
by Tacitus. 1 

The only queſtion then with me is, When this White Horſe 
ceaſed to be the Standard of our Saxon anceſtors? For tho 
they came over hither in different parties, yet I am as much 
perſwaded that all the deſcendants of Woden at that time 
bore the White Horse; as that the ſeveral families abovemen- 
tioned, who derive their pedigrees from Witikind, bear it at 
preſent. That of the Counts of Oldenburg excepted, which I 
think is extint. 

Authors I know have given each of the Seven Kingdoms a 
different banner, but Ifear upon no very good grounds, and 
which may be juſtified from antiquity, Authentick hiftory 1 
may venture to fay is not ſo particular as to give us the dif- 
ference. It is more reaſonable to think, that tho they might 
have ſeveral devices in their ſubordinate banners, yet the White 
Horſe was the principal cogniſance of the Saxons, as the Eagle 
was of the Romans, If it will be thought, that a different ban- 


> Elias Reuber, Geneal "OF ſtem, Witichind. as chow. See likewiſe Nicol. , Reu- 
nner. Icones Impp. &c. Saxon. cum elogiis. Fol. Jene. 1597. 
b eee in nemovibug Ei — Candids & malo moriali opere contathh. Tacitus de Moribus 
| 8 
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L | 
ner was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh each prince from his enemy 
during the wars among themſelves: I anſwer that each ban- 
ner might be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed without injury to the 
main figure, or White Horſe. And the Colour of the Field 
for inſtance, the moſt glaring diſtinction, may be diverſified 
more than enough for the whole Heptarchy. Whoſoever con- 
tended for ſovereignty over the others, and this was the occa- 
ſion of moſt of their wars, would not eaſily quit his pretenſions 
to the original Saxon Arms: and the Weſt Saxons in particular, 
to whom the reſt at laſt ſubmitted, had the beſt title to them, 


_ notwithſtanding what later authors have been pleaſed to lay 


to the contrary. 


When therefore we find he Horſe, or, f you pleaſe, the White 
Horſe, to have been the banner of the Ancient Saxons : that it 
was particularly brought into Britain by the firſt Saxon Gene- 
rals who came over hither: that it continued to be the banner 
of Saxony with thoſe who were left behind: and was uſed by 
their ſucceeding Generals, Dukes or Kings, as they were after- 
wards called; and we have no reaſon to think it was diſconti- 
nued in England: When we diſcover moreover, in the known 
territories of the Weſt Saxon Kings, the Monument of a Horſe, 
which tradition has conſtantly called a White one; formed 


« A learned writer to whoſe judgment and candour I muſt always acknowledge myſelf 
in a particular manner indebted, has furniſhed me with the following remark, ha- 
ever opinion the reader may entertain of it's [The White Horſe] original; it is certainly a work of 


great antiquity. In an Age, when neither ſuch works, nor enquiries concerning them were produced, 


5s is mentioned, as a well known monument ; as is evident from the following record, for which I am 


bebelden to a perſon [Mr. George Holmes] whoſe friend/hip I ** ever honour and eſteem. 


; Berks f df 42: E. 3. m. 6. dorſo. 


Gerard de L Iſle tient en la Vale de WHITE HORSE 1. Fee. 
Anſwer to a Scandalous Libel entitled, The impertinence and impoſture of. modern An- 


 tiquaries diſplay d &c, 4to. Lond. 1740. 


after 
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after ſuch a manner, as ſhews it was intended for a ſignal, ve- 
ry remarkable and viſible, to the neighbouring country; and 


which is allowed by all true antiquaries to be inconteſtably 


of the Saxon Age: what can we conclude from all this, but 
that the White Horſe was the banner or arms of the Weſt 
Saxon Kingdom? This then is the opinion, which I have de- 
liberately embraced ; nor do intend to relinquiſh, but upon 
better reaſons, than have as yet been brought againſt it. 
The Device of the Banner commonly allotted to the Weſt 
Saxon Kingdom is a Dragon; which, I preſume, is founded 
entirely upon what Henry Huntingdon has related of King 
Cuthred in his war with Ethelbald the Mercian A. D. 752; 
where it is ſaid, * Ethelhun that Kings Standardbearer, ſo he is 
pleaſed to call him, bore the Golden Dragon as his enfign at the 
battle of Burford : a punctilio which our ancient Saxon Annaliſts, 
who delighted in ſimplicity and plain narration, always omit ; 
and which would never have been inſerted, but by one who 
thought a battle could not well be deſcribed without it. Hen- 
ry Huntingdon is an author to be read with caution; * he often 


« Ethelhun precedens 1Wefiſexenſes, regis infigne, DR ACONEM ſcllics A U RE UA 
geren, transforavit vexilliferum hoffilem. H. Huntingdon. Hiſt. Lib. IV. Pag.34r. 

For this I ſhall give you a much better authority than my own, namely that of 

Milton. FMitherto, ſays he, has been collected, what there is of certainty, with circumſtance of 

ie and place, 10 be formd regiffer'd, and no more than barely regiſter d in Annals of bef# note; 

withous deſcribing after Huntingdon, the manner of thoſe battles and encounters, which thoſe who 


| compare and can judge of books, may be confident be never found any currens anchor be had to follow. 


Hiſt. of England. 4to. Lond. 1670. A.D. 527. Tes from hence to the Daniſb invaſion it will 
be worſe with us deffitute of Bede. Left to obſuure and blockiſs Chronicles, whom Malmsbury and 
Huntingdon ( for neither they than we had better authorities of thoſe times) ambitions 10 adorn the 
Hiftory, make no ſcruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjeFures and ſurmiſe: of their own. 
Idem A. D. 231. And concerning this very fight between Ethelbald and Cuthred 


Flunzingdon, ſays he, as his manner is to comment upon the Anal Text makes a terrible deſcription 5 


of that fight between Cuthred and Ethelbald, and the proweſi of Ethelhun, but ſo affectediy, and there- 
fore ſuſpicionſly, ihr I hold is not worth rehearſal. Id. Pag.175. £3 


uſes 
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uſes a poetical licenſe of embelliſhing his ſubject according to 
his own fancy, without the leaſt warrant from the Saxon An- 
nals, from whence he copies. As this is notorious to every 
one who reads him; ſo it occaſions matter of wonder to me, 
that Antiquaries of great name ſhould in this caſe allow ſo 
much weight to his ſingle teſtimony, Whereas J can eaſily bear 
with ſome others of a lower claſs, who have run headlong in- 
to a diſcuſſion of this queſtion, without pretending to know 
any thing more of the matter, than what they have borrowed 
from modern authorities, and this too at ſecond hand, - 

The Dragon was the Standard of the Parthians, Dacians, 
and Scythians, as well as of the Romans; but it can with no 
manner of certainty be ſaid to have been uſed in England, till 
after the Norman Conqueſt. And if we may be permitted to 
follow the opinion of the moſt learned and judicious ' antiquary 
of the French nation, The Dragon belonged to our Engliſh 
Kings, as being the hereditary badge of the Dukes of Norman- 
dy. At the latter end of the Twelfth Century, when Hunt- 
ingdon wrote, we have reaſon to think it was a Royal Banner, 
ſince then it is *ſaid to have been uſed by our Kings in their 
wars with the infidels: and this, I am inclined to think, was 
Huntingdon's only reaſon for allotting it to Cuthred. 

Though it may be a queſtion, when, and by whom, our Horſe 

on the Hill was made; yet that it was deſigned to repreſent The 
Kings Arms, 1 belieye moſt people are by this time convinced ; 


a Mut Signa ſunt Aquila, Draconet. Veget. de Re Militari &c. Lib. III. Cap. 3. 

Du Freſne Gloſſar. Med. & Infim. Latinitatis. Fol. Lut. 1678. Vol, 2. p. 177. 

c Regium illud apud Anglos Vexillum Draconis habens cum capite auroo effiglem, quod vicinis ex- 
pertum, & paganis ſub Ricardo J. in ultramarinis gentibus terribile foie. Mr Camden quotes this 
paſſage from Gervaſius Tilburienſis MS. See the Britannia in Cornwal. And Du Freſne 
in his Gloſſary more correctly under the word DRACO. 


„5 . „„ 


what elſe they pleaſe of it. 


NON re 


and thoſe who are not, I muſt leave at their liberty, to think 


| ; Perhaps it would go a good way to- 
4 Fon 2 Bis 4 wards determining the diſpute; if we 


Standard. could, as I before obſerved, diſcover, 

when the White Horſe ceaſed to be 
the Saxon Standard. Here authors are ſilent, and the truth is 
not to be come at, but by Conjecture at preſent. In this un- 
certainty, though I may expoſe myſelf once more to the laſh of 
my enemies, yet 1 ſhall not be afraid to give my opinion, that 
the reign of Alfred was the very time. 


Though it might be an innovation of ſome importance; yet 


when we conſider the many publick regulations, which that 


prince made for the better in our laws and cuſtoms. In the 
forms of judicature; in the methods of * diſciplining the Soul- 
diery and Artificers; we ſhall find no reign more likely for ſuch 
a change than this. To which when we add his fingular piety, 


and ſuperſtitious regard for relicks, according to the cuſtom of 


that age; no one can think it unlikely that he ſhould: lay aſide 
the old pagan device, or White Horſe, and aſſume that of the 
Croſs. That the Croſs was King Alfred's Arms, I find aſſerted 


by! perſons whoſe authority I dare not queſtion. - And to af. 


4 Tmerea tamen Rex inter bella & præſemis vite frequentia impedimenta, nec non Paganorum in- 


 feftationes, & quotidianas corporis infirmitates, & regni gubernacula regere, omnem venandi artem 
agere; aurifices & artifices ſuos omnes, & falconarios, & accipitrarios, canicularios quoque docere; 


& edificia ſupra omnem anteceſſorum ſuorum conſuetudinem venerabiliora & pretiofiora nova ſua machi- 
natione facere &c. Aſſer Annal. Rer. Geſt. Alf. pag. 43. 

b See a MS. Roll in the Library of Corpus Chriſti College 88 ſigned by Sr Gil- 
bert Dethyck Garter, and the other Kings of Arms; 57. E. 6. which gives him a Croſs 
Fitchee. And in a MS. of Mr Brian Twyne's in the Univerſity Archives, I find this note. 
King Alfred: Arms ſent unts me out of Ireland, by Mr Uſher. He bearth Azure a Ovoſs Pates 
Or. N Twyne MS. Antiquar. &. Pag. 240. 


: | firm 
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firm that it belonged to any of his predeceſſors, 1 find no au- 
thority upon which I can ſafely depend. 

The reader will obſerve, that I take one thing for es 
which indeed cannot be ſo clearly demonſtrated, viz. That the 
Croſs immediately ſucceeded in the room of the Horſe. But 
this liberty I hope our Heralds will indulge me in, till they can 
find ſomething which has a better pretence to it's place. At what 
time it began to be received, ſeems in truth the only queſtion. 
Shall we ſay that each of the Saxon Princes took it immediately 
upon his converſion to Chriſtianity? Then it was not univerſally 
received at one time, becauſe they were not all converted at 
once: ſo that this determines nothing. But there is good rea- 

ſon to think, it was not then the practice, at leaſt here in 
England, to model the Standard ſo exactly to their faith, How- 
ever fond they might be of the religion which they had juſt em- 
' braced, I will undertake to prove they were as much attached to 
their ancient lineage; and to diſcard the White Horſe, would 
have been little leſs, than renouncing their Saxon deſcent. Let 
us form a judgment of what they might have done in this caſe, 
from the behaviour of their kinſmen in Old Saxony; becauſe, 
it may be preſumed, they both had the ſame cuſtoms. Witi- 
kind thought his ancient badge no bar to his Chriſtianity ; be- 
cauſe he is ſaid to have born the White Horſe after his conver- 
ſion: and I will venture to ſay, before too; without ſpending 
time to confute thoſe, who can believe he ever bore a Black 
One. 

Egbert the Weſt-Saxon, who lived ſome time after Witikind, 
is the « firſt, who is expreſsly ſaid to have born the Croſs. The 
_ reaſon of converſion cannot be urged in his caſe, becauſe he 


« See the quotation below from Nicolas Upton De Of, Milit. | ; 
D was 
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was bred a Chriſtian, nor can I find any other reaſon from the 
whole hiſtory of his life. Whether it was his buſineſs to unite 
the Seven kingdoms under one Banner, will admit of a diſpute; 
but it could be neither intereſt nor policy in him to alter the 
old one: which 1 muſt ſtill believe to have been the White 
Horſe, and ſhall be obliged to any ones" way can inform me 
better. 

Ethelwolph, his ſon and ſucceſſor, may BY much more rea- 
ſon be thought to have made the alteration: becauſe in his 
time, an army of infidels, who had only appeared upon the 
coaſts in the reign of his father, had now gained a ſettlement 
in the Iſland, tho' their conqueſts were not yet arrived to any 
great height. The good correſpondence which this * King 
maintained with the Court of Rome, from whence the change 
may be thought to have proceeded, will afford us another ar- 
gument in his favour. But ſtill I cannot perſwade myſelf, that 
'the Croſs was received in his lifetime, but that it was reſerved 
for one of his ſucceſſors. The reigns of his three eldeſt ſons 
were ſhort, and full of troubles ; and perhaps gave no leiſure 
for things of this ſort, But the fourth, and moſt active of them 
all, cannot but be thought the moſt likely perſon to make the 
alteration, becauſe no King of England before him ever had 
the like reaſon. 

The Danes in his time- began not only to be formidable to 
the natives in general; but the Weſt Saxon Kingdom itſelf was 
entirely overrun by them. Then it was, that the piety of King 


2 Rome quoque omni anno magnam pro anima Gon PA: id eft, Trecentas Mancuſſas, portare 
precepis, que taliter dividerentur: ſcilicet Centum Mancuſſas in honorem 8. Petri; cemum Mancuſias 

in honorem S. Pauli; centum quoque Mancuſſas unjverſali Pape Apoſtolico. Aſſer. Pag. 13. He 
zs ſaid beſides to have made more than one journey to Rome, and to have ſtaid there a 
whole year at one time. AD. 855. 
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Alfred firſt taught his ſubjects to pique themſelves upon their 
profeſſion; and this in order to obtain ſucceſs againſt their ene- 
mies. We may obſerve, that though the Saxon Annals, and 
other writers, call that people Danes, from the time of their firſt 
arrival in England; yet his own * hiſtorian as he generally calls 
the Saxons Chriſtians, ſo he gives the Danes no other name 
than that of Pagans; which could hardly happen without de- 
ſign, That religion was the main thing in diſpute between 
them, appears further from Alfred's behaviour to the Danes 
after they were worſted. For we find him willing to come to 
the eaſieſt terms with them, provided only that they would 
receive the Chriſtian faith : as in the caſe of *King Guthrum, 
and his nobles. This indeed was in effe& to bring them off 
inſenſibly from their barbarous and brutal cuſtoms; to perſwade 
them to live under a more orderly rule, and to qualify them- 
ſelves for being incorporated with the Saxons. So that here 
in England was an Holy War in the beſt ſenſe of the word, ear- 
lier by above two hundred years than the firſt Cruſade; and 
begun by that prince upon no idle motive; but upon the no- 
bleſt principles, the defence of his own ſubjects, and the con- 
verſion of his enemies. And if we judge from the like inſtan- 
ces, we muſt believe that all the preparations for the war had 
regard to the chief point; and that the Standard in * 
lar was adapted to the occaſion. 


4 Aſſer Menevenſis Annales rerum geſtarum Ælfredi Magni. RE 

b Nec non & Godrum rex eorum Chriffianitazem ſubire, & baptiſmum ſub manu fredi regis 
accipere promiſut ; que omnia ille & ſui, ut promiſerant, impleverunt. Nam poſt hebdomadas ſeptem, 
SGodrum Paganoruns rex cum Triginta elefiſ[imis de exercitu Ius Viris ad fred regem prope Aihe- 
lingaeg, in loco qui dicitur Alre pervenis, quem ZElfred Rex in filium adoptionis ſibi ſuſcipiens, de 
fonte ſacro baptiſmatis elevavit ; cujus Chriſmatis ſolutio oftavo die in villa regia que dicuur Waedmor 
fuit: qui poſt uam baptizatus fuit duodecim nofibus cum rege manſi ; cui r f e. 
ta & optima edificia largitus eff, Aſſer. Pag. 34, 33. 

If 
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If I might be permitted to be a little more exact as to time; 

I would ſay that the alteration of the banner began in the 
year 883, the time of King Alfred's receiving from Pope Ma- 
rinus or Martin Il, that part of our Saviour's Croſs, which he 
afterwards 5 repoſited | in Glaſtonbury Abbey. And perhaps au- 
thors who have wrote of Heraldry have often had no better 
grounds for their aſſertions. 

That it was not unuſual at that time of day for Princes 
and States to change their old banner, for a new one of the 


Pope's recommending, is pretty plain from the inſtance of the 

Bulgarians. Theſe applied to Pope Nicholas I. who fate in 
the chair from A.D. 858, to A. D. 867. for a proper banner in 
the room of their old one, or the Horſe's Tail; and received 
for anſwer, What Enſig n ought ye to bear, but the Sign of the 
Holy Croſs > — This is that enſign of our faith, which Chriſtian 
Princes always make uſe of in their neceſſi ities, and by which Kings 
profeſſing the true religion often gain with Chriſt's aſſiſtance re- 


markable vitories over their enemies. Nothing can be more ex- 
actly ſuited to King Alfred's circumſtances than this paſſage: 
and if he applied in the ſame manner to the Pope, we can- 


« Oui etiam [Marinus] multa dona predifio regi illa vice tranſmiſit, inter que dedit non parvam 
lius S ANCTISSIMAE AC VWENER ABILISSIMAE CRUCTS partem, 
in qua Dominus nofter Jeſiu Chriſtus pro univerſal; hominum ſalute pependit. Aſſer. Pag. 39. 
b Alfredus ſiue Aluredus dedit partem de Ligno Domini. Monaſticon Anglic, Vol. I. Pag. 10. 

c Quando pralium inire ſoliti eratis, indicatis vos hactenus in ſigno miliari CAU DAA E. 
OUT portaſſe, & ſciſcitamini quid nunc vice illius portare debeatis. Quid aliud utique niſi fignum 
S ANCT A CRU CIS: Tpſum eft enim quo Moyſes mare diviſit, & Amalec interfecit ; quo 
Gedeon Madianitas ſipera dit; & Chriſtus Dominus noſter Diabolum, qui habebat mortis imperium, 
non ſolum ſuperavit, ſed proſtravit, Tpſum eſt ſignum quod portamus in frontibus noſtris : ipſo d cun- 
Gis defendimur hoſtibus, & ab omnibus munimur incurſionibus. Foc eft ſignum Fidei, & ingens horror 
diaboli, quo Chriſtiani principes in neceſſitatibus ſuis ſemper utuntur, & reges veram religionem ſeftan- 
zes, ſpe celebres Chriſto propitio triumphos de hoflibus operantur. Nicolai I. Reſponſa ad Conſul- 
ta Bulgarorum. Artic, 33. Vide CONCILI A, Par. 1644. 7885. XXII. Pag. 455. 


not 


— 
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not but conclude that he likewiſe received the ſame anſwer, 
Perhaps it may add ſome weight to this argument, when it 
is remembred, that Marinus himſelf, before he came to the 
Popedom, was the very perſon * employed on this occaſion by 
Nicholas I. to negotiate affairs with the Bulgarians. 

King Alfred came behind none of his contemporaries in his 
compliments to. the Holy See, and had particular * reaſons for 
ſo doing. Beſides the tribute, which his Father had made pay- 
able to Rome from the Weſt-Saxon kingdom ; we find him the 
ſame year in which he received that relick of the Crofs, © ſendin 
thither a preſent or Alms, as it is there called, which he had 

vowed; and tis remarked under that year, that affairs ſucceeded 
proſperoufly with him after the performance of his vows, This 
Preſent ſeems to have been continued for ſeveral years after, 
being mentioned A.D. 887, $88, 890, and as a particular piece 
of reſpect, it is ſaid to have been carried by perſons of note 
and diſtinction, whoſe names are likewiſe recorded. Vows are 
commonly made by perſons in diſtreſs, and performed upon 
extraordinary deliverances; and this was often the caſe of that 
Prince. As this account of performing his vows, immediately 
follows that of receiving the relick, it may juſtly be hn 
to bear ſome relation to it. And if he attributed an extraor- 
dinary virtue to the relick, as from his known practice, we 


a Baronii Annales Eecleſiaſtici. Moguntiæ 160 f. Tom. XI. Pag. 366. : 

b Leo Papa IV, Apoſtolice ſedi præerat, qui prefatum infantem ZElfredum oppido ordinans unxit 
in Regem, Q in filium adoptionis ſibimer accipiens confirmavit. Aſſer. p. 7. : 

c DccclxxxiII. Mapinuy mana Papa rende ha L1gnum Domini Wender cy- 
ninge. And þy ilcan geane læbde Sighelm. 1-Apelycan pa ælmefyan co Rome. 
pe Ælyned cing geher Biden. and eac xo Sce Dome. j co Sce Ban Bolomee. Pa 


hi ræxon pr6 pone hene #T Lundene J hi þzp Godey pancer ſpype bent15%e 
ypznon #FTen ham gehacum. Annal. Saxon. Pag. 86, 87. | 


d Erat ſedulus ſanfiorum locorum viſitator etiam ab infantia orandi e- eleemoſynam dendi gratia, 
— CSepiſime galli camu & maninis horis clam conſurgens, eccleſias & RELIQUIAS 
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have all the reaſon in the world to think he did; we can 
hardly doubt, but in imitation of other Chriſtian Princes, he 
then, if ever, firſt took the Croſs for his Banner. 
That there was any real virtue in the relick, I will not pre- 


tend to ſay; but the new banner, if it was ſuch, may be thought 


to have given new life to the Souldiery. For Alfred during the 
remainder of his reign came off conqueror in almoſt every en- 
gagement. Under this Prince, who was the reſtorer of the 
Saxon valour by land, and the founder of the Nation's power 
by Sea, I ſuppoſe, the Croſs became the badge of the Fleet, 


as well as of the Army; and is ftill preſerved in the preſent 


cogniſance of the Royal Navy. For I think it would be de- 
rogating from the ancient honour of the Britiſh Flag, to de- 
rive it's original from any other monarch. 

128 
The G oe OY The learned St Henry Spelman will 


| 2 Weſt-Saxon not allow that any of our Saxon Kings 


had Arms ſtrictly ſpeaking, and as they 


onarchr. 


are commonly depicted on a Shield. And 
very juſtly finds fault with our Heralds, for deſcribing them in 


the uſual terms of Blazonry. But yet he allows, becauſe it 


cannot be denied, that they had a * Banner in time of war. 
An J that the 3 in the banner mult Rave been e 


94 NCTO RUM 0 cauſa viſſtabar, ibique 0 tis n orabat, Aſſer. 3 Rer. 
Geſt. Alfr. pag. 40, 41. Necnon ſacramentum in omnibum RELIQUTIS, 23s 


* 


TL LE REX MAXIME POST DOMINUM. CONFIDEBAT, juravit. 


Idem. pag. 28. 

a Repetumt Danicorum, 3 Bricannorumque regum arma abſoluta ſpeciaſa ſerie paſſim 
edita, Commentum plane omnino otioſum, aut veterum Heraldorum, aus quod forte magis arrideat mo» 
nachorum. Qui, (ur Hiſtriones . Piftores ſola) antiquorum pro #tatis ſue ritu effmgentes clypeos 


Tem infruftiſſimos cuique addiderunt, D. Henr. Spelman. Aſpilogia. Fol. Lond. 1654. Pag. 


41. 


na procul dubio militaria, que in acie ordines ſequerenuur, wel regibus noſtris veterrimis defuiſſe 


non eſt cogitandum. Hoc evicit militaris ipſa neceſiitas, etiam Bede authoritat. Ide in ibid. 


upon 
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upon ſome Ground, is altogether conſiſtent with reaſon, and 
rules of art; and This is what we call the Field in an eſcut- 
cheon. Though therefore he had reaſon to deny our Saxon 
Kings Arms in the modern acceptation of the word, and tho 
he could find upon ſtone monuments nothing of this ſort, ſo 
old as thoſe times; Yet, I preſume, had he been aware that 
ſuch a monument as that of the Horſe, would have been after- 
ward diſcovered, he would readily have allowed it to be the 
Arms or Banner of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom. 

Nicolas Upton one of our oldeſt heraldick writers, from 
whom moſt of the moderns have borrowed what they ſay on 
this ſubje&t, has given our moſt ancient Kings, and ſome 
whoſe names are only to be met with in fabulous hiſtory, their 
reſpective Arms. For which reafon, though, I own, his au- 
thority bears but little weight with me in matters of ſuch di- 
ſtant antiquity, yet in the caſe before us, I think he has pro- 
ceeded with caution and judgment. He does not indeed give 
the leaſt hint about the Saxon Horſe; That was too far re- 
moved from his enquiry ; but he ſeems by ſome means or other 
to have diſcovered, that the Croſs belonged to our Weſt- Saxon 


4 Nicolaus Uppodunus, juris con ſul tus, Ceſarum. ae Pontificum Romanorum decreta exquiſua excus 
tiebat, ediſcebat, induſtria ; tandemque Severiane & Fontanæ fatius eceleſiæ canonicus, ad ſcribendum 
animum appulit. Eras tunc temporis in pretio Hunfridus Dux Claudianus, literatorum decus plane 
maximum, cui e Uppodunus eruditionis nomine gratus, Cliens igitur juſtam gratulandi patrono que- 
rens occaſionem, concinnævit libros quatuor de Re Militari & Faftis illuftribus, quorum qui ultimus 
eſt, de Inſignibus Anglorum Nobilium tractat. Jo. Leland. de Script. Britan. 8vo. Oxon. 1709. 
Pag. 444. 15 | 

; BRUTUS portavit Unum Leonem rubeum pedetantem in campo Aureo. ALB AN ACT 
Unum Leonem Rubeum rapacem in campo aureo. C AMBER Duos Leones rubeos facies ſuas ad 
teyga vertentes in campo argenteo. BEILI NOS Tres coronas aureas in campo Axorio. UTER 
Duo: Dracones virides, Coronis rubeis coronatos, Terga ad invicem vertentes in Campo aureo. CA D- 
WALLADER portavit in numeris ſuis Unam Crucem Patentem Figit iam auream campo Az”. 
rio. Nic. Upton. De Offic. Milit. Fol. Lond. 1654. Lib. IV. pag. 126, 127, 28. 


Mo- 
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Monarchs, and therefore, with propriety, as he thought, at- 
tributed it to Egbert their founder. He calls it Azure a Croſs 
Heure? Or. But regard muſt be had to the time in which he 
wrote, when Armory. was become a learned ſcience, whereas 
it had ſcarce a being in the. Saxon times. Thoſe numberleſs 
diſtinctions of Croſſes and Fields, being the product of later 
ages, the fruits of Cruſades. _ 5 
Theſe Arms according to Upton, were born by all the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Egbert down to Edward the Confeſſor, when he tells 


us, an alteration was made in them; and this is the addition of 


four or five birds to the Croſs, for which he * gives but an 


indifferent reaſon. But the learned Knight before-mentioned 


is unwilling to agree with him in this point, and ſeems to ſay | 
* the-falfifyers ſtole this notion from the coins of that Prince. 


Vet if Princes have varied the national banner, as they have 


4 Egbertus portavit UN AM CRUCEM FLORIDAMIN CAMPO ASO- 
RIO; Que Arma erant continuata &. portata per omnes Reges ſequentes uſque ad tempora Sancti 
Edward; Confeſſoris, Nic. Upton de Officio Militari. Fol. Lond. 165 4. Lib. IV. Pag. 128. 

b Edwardus Confeſior 2 in Armis ſuis UNAM CRU CE FLORIDA TN 
CAMPO AZORTO, & quia ſpoliatus antea fuerat per Danos, aſumpſit QUINQUE 
MERULOS AUREOS, portans eos fine pedibus: quia vocabatur ipſe, Edwardus ſine Ter- 
ra, quare portavis dictos merulos fine pedibus, Nic. Upton de Off. Mil. pag. 129. 

| © Sed extant audio Saxonicorum Regum Arma antiquo opere ; Clypeus cyaneus Cruce Florida 


Quinque inter Apodes ex auro. Saxonum revera hunc nulli erexit Antiquitas, quin Divo quem 
vocant Edwardo, eorum ultimo. Cui nec ſua negabo Arma, cum is in Normannia diu ver ſaretur. 


Veruntamen &. hie in ſuſpicionem veniant fallaces iſti, uipote Scurum iſtud ex argenteis ejus num- 
mis effinxiſſe. Habent enim nummi ſui inter Aves quatuor bacillos totidem ſe invicem inflar Cru- 
cis diſiecantes, ut ex ſubjecta Icone. D. H. Spel. Aſpil. pag. 42. — Aliies autem vides non Apodes 
ſed Antipodes eſſe. Et adjungam, nuſquam locorum Edwardi æ vum referentium ( ft omnem anti quita- 
tem, templa, cafira, monument a, rudera, perluſtraveris) reperiri credo, neque arma iſta, nec armo- 
rum quidpiam. Certe ejus tempeſtatis reliquiæ, ne fimplicis Scuti, (quam unquam viderim, etiam da- 
ta opera) effigiem admittunt, Ne nummi quidem, ne illuffrium Saxonum tumuli elegantes, ne ipſiu. 
Edwardi Sigillum Regium, ne ſepulcrum e jus ſumptu magnifico magiſtraque manu denuo reſi auratum. 
Ferie Hoc — alius affirmaverit de ætatibus Will. I. & II. 8 nos * modeſtius & ab linenter. Idem. 


Ever 


ever done at particular times, and for particular reaſons; it 
cannot be thought improbable, that the Confeſſor, in whoſe 
time many of our cuſtoms began to be changed, ſhould make 
the above-mentioned addition. For the notion of theſe being 
his Arms, could not eaſily be paſſed upon the people, had there 
not been ſome. grounds for it. And beſides if it was a for- 
gery, it muſt have begun in a dark age, when perhaps the 
wiſeſt were ſcarce able to diſtinguiſh the Confeſſors money, 
from that of his predeceſſors. 

The preſent learned Garter King of Arms has proved be- 


yond diſpute, that it was between three and four hundred 


years ago. the common perſwaſion, not only among vulgar 
perſons, but princes themſelves, that the Croſs and Blackbirds, 
Martlets, or Doves, as they are called by different writers, 


were the Arms of the Confeſſor. He has ſhewn from our 


Hiftorians how King Richard the Second came to chooſe the 
Confeflor for his tutelar ſaint, in his expedition againſt the 
Iriſh; and for that purpoſe to add the Arms of that Prince to 
his own. He has likewiſe produced an authentick voucher for 
the truth of this ſtory from the tomb of St Simon Felbrige 
Standard bearer to Richard the Second, on which is the ban- 


ner fairly engraved, and agreeably to this account of the hiſto- : 


rians; the Croſs and Five Martlets being EC with the 


« « aa tells .ur 88 181. That the Iriſh had grew reverence and dread of Edward the 
Confeſtar, whereof K Richard II. receiving information, did upon his expedition into that Country leave 
off the uſage of the Leopards, and the Flenrs de Lis, and took the Arms of that Saint, viz, A Croſs 
Potencee L'Or & de Gulles, a quatre Colombs blanc, which induced the Iriſh to ſubmit.to-him. 
J. Anſtis Eſq. Regiſter of the Garter. 2 Vol. Fol. Lond. 1723. Vol. 2. Pag. 175. But the 
Chronicle of Melroſs, which he quotes likewiſe, ſays, he only added the Confeſlor's Arms 


to his own. Et adderet Ko ſuo arm $. Edwardi. Chron. Melroſs de Ferali Parliamento 
inter MSS. Will. Petyt Int. Templ. See likewiſe Walſingham. Hiſt. A. D. 1398. Pag. 355. 


The learned author himſelf eee the Conſeſſors Arms thus: Axe, 9 Fluri Or, 
between Five Marilets of the Second. 
= 2 Arms 
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Arms of England. I would therefore beg leave to invert the 
argument ; and inſtead of proving the Arms to be a forgery ta- 
ken from the money; I would only prove that this was the 
_ Confeffor's money, becauſe it has been the conſtant tradition: 
that the Croſs and Birds were his Arms, 


ST & + Felbruger Banner ; 


Thus much, and FR more lan 33 concerning | 
the Croſs of the Weſt-Saxons. It may now be expected, that 


IJ give a particular: deſcription. | of it, as it was born before the 


time of Edward the Confeſſor; and this, I think, I am able to 
do from an authencick monument. 
Whiteleaf Croſs in fockinghnmſtice, ſo 

err Wes. called fromthe hamlet of Whiteleaf in the 
Oy Opt, pariſh of Monks-Risborough, is an antiqui- 

ty of the ſamekind with the White Horſe; being formed after 


the ſame manner, on the ſide of an high and ſteep chalky hill 


facing the South Weſt. The perpendicular line of the Crols- 
is near roo feet in length, and about 50 in breadth: at the 


: bottom, but decreaſing upwards till it ſcarce exceeds 20 at top. 
The tranſverſe line is about 70 feet in length, and twelve in 


| breadth and the Trench cut into the chalk 1 is about two or 


- three feet deep. It is formed beſides upon a large Baſis, whoſe 
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1 
height ſeems to be almoſt equal to the perpendicular line, with 
a proportionable breadth, being therefore much more viſible 
than the Croſs itſelf, and of great uſe to the eye in catching 
the view at any conſiderable diftance. The common people 
have learned to call this Baſe The Globe, but I think improper- 


Iy, it's form approaching nearer to that of a Triangle, as the 


reader may ſee in the draught. In one reſpect the Croſs may 
ſeem to have the advantage of the Horſe, in that it is viſible 
at a greater diſtance, for I ſuppoſe it may be ſeen, from the 
White Horſe hill itſelf, there being nothing, that I could ob- 
ſerve to obſtruct the proſpect. Which diſtance if computed 
| Jo the ſtrait Ickle way, which runs under both of them, 
may for ought I know, amount to near thirty miles, 


Though the Croſs is in no more danger of being totally ob- 


literated, than the Horſe, yet the like cuſtom prevails of Scour- 


ing it up with a Feſtival; but this has of late years obſerved no 
regular revolution. The common people ſtill preſerve ſome im- 


perfect traditions concerning contributions raiſed upon this 


occaſion, and even from ſome of the Colleges in Oxford. But 


if any eſtates have been formerly charged with the expence, 
time has long ſince made void the obligation: and the ſcour- 


1 
4 Since I wrote this I received from an ingenious friend, the juſt Dimenſions of the 
Baſis accurately taken by himſelf, according to the following Diagram, 
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ing is performed at the expence of the neighbourhood, but ne · 


ver without a merry making. 


From this ſimilitude of fabrick and cuſtom, I think we may 
reaſonably conclude, that both are the work of the ſame age, 
I had almoſt ſaid of the ſame hands. They likewiſe ſeem to 
give a mutual light into the authors of each other. The Horſe 
cannot but be attributed to Saxons ; nor the Croſs to any but 
Chriſtian Saxons ; and both of pretty near the ſame times. 
That the deſign. and meaning of each was the ſame, is clear 


from their ſituation. And whoſoever can find in either of them; 


any thing more or leſs than the Banner or Arms of England, 
will have better ſucceſs than I can pretend to have met with 


after all my reſearches, 


That the device of the Standard carried with it an omen of 


victory it were needleſs further to prove; as well-as that no 
Trophy more proper could be ſet up, to ſhew which party were 


conquerors. The Horſe therefore denotes a victory. gained by 
the Saxons over ſome other people; as the Croſs ſome action 
in which the Chriſtians prevailed over the Pagans: and ſince 
8 began, if we except the Saxons themſelves we ſhall find 
none of the latter in this Iſland beſide the Danes. 

Whatever may be the fate of the Horſe; it is ie 
that the Croſs was both an omen and a cuſtomary emblem .of 
victory, as appears from the coins and other monuments of 
Chriſtian Emperors and * down from the time of Conſtan- 
tine the Great. 

It is not ſo difficult then to prove this-Croſs to be a Trophy, 
as by whom it was ſet up; at what time; and upon what occa- 
fion. If I am conſiſtent with myſelf, I cannot fix it's antiqui- 
ty higher than Alfred, nor ſo low as Edward the Confeſſor. 1 


would willingly 2 it to che e provided hiſtory could 


bear 
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bear me out a little in the conjecture z and at the loweſt eſti- 


mation, think my ſelf obliged to ſet it as high as his Son and 


ſucceſſor Edward the Elder. 


After the death of King Guthrum, which happened A. D. $99, . 
the Danes encouraged by receiving freſh ſupplies of their coun- 
trymen, contrary to their faith and engagements, returned 
to their old trade of plundering and harraſſing the country; 
taking their opportunities, while the King was employed in 
defending the Sea coaſts, to ravage the Weſt- Saxon and Mercian 
Kingdoms. And though they now and then paid dear for their 


 perfidy, yet they could not eaſily be hindered from doing much 


miſchief, as they had their fortified places, where they might {e- 
cure themſelves and their prey at their return. And as the Saxon 
forces were divided, each Kingdom raiſing an army to oppoſe 


them, as often as they were attacked; and if they had the good 
fortune to rout them, perhaps ſeldom purſuing them beyond 


their own. territories; the. Danes could not but remain long 
uncontrouled, though: we find them ſometimes venturing out 


a great many miles from their Head quarters. In the year 905 


we * read of their marching through the Mercian Kingdom as 
far as Cricklade in Wiltſhire, which belonged to the Weſt-Sax- 
ons. In the year 921, they are ſaid to have carried off a great 
many priſoners, and a vaſt booty of cattle between Ailesbury 
and Bernwood foreſt in Buckinghamſhire, which extended almoſt 


to Oxford. That the Saxons might be provided againſt theſe 


ſudden inroads, it was neceſſary for them to have fortified 
places upon their great roads; and the remains of one of thele 
appears at Princes Risborough juſt under the Croſs, which the 
common people now call the Black Princes palace. And for my 


4 Chronicon POLE WO ato, Oxon. 1692. Pag. 101. 


; _ „ 
own part, I make no doubt, but the Croſs was made in memo- 
ry of ſome victory gained by the troops quartered at this place. 
There is a village about a mile or two from it, which ſeems 
to point out the very ſpot on which the battel was fought : 
Bledelawe or Bledlow for that is the name of it, implying the 
| Bloudy Hill. We have an inftance exactly parallel to this, in 
| the name of a-village and alen in Somerſetſhire called * Bledon 
| and Bledon Down i. e. Bloudy Down, from a great flaughter of the 

| Danes, in King Ethelwolphs reign, A. D. 845. 

From the accounts which are left us of the life and reign 
of Edward the Elder, we may collect that they came not much 
ſhort of his fathers in martial atchievements; and that they 
deſerved to be tranſmitted to us in a much better manner than 
we find them. It was the fault of the hiſtorians of that age 
curſorily to run over ſome of the moſt remarkable events. Af- 
ter a battle has been related, we are now and then, unable to 
$ = out which party gained the advantage. Sometimes we are 
| urried from one action to another, without proper notice of 
Y time intervening. Nay there are two ſet battles of this reign 
| mentioned without the circumſtance of place, which certainly 
1 ought never to be omitted. The one A. D. 911, when the 
_. WM | | Northumbrian Danes taking advantage of the Kings being in 
1 | Kent, invaded the Mercian Kingdom ; but he ſoon raiſed an 
army of Mercians and Weſt-Saxons, whom he ordered out a- 
gainſt them, and the Danes in their return were overtaken by 
them; when a battle enſued, wherein two Daniſh Kings Eowils 
and Halfdene, with ſeveral nobles, and many thouſands of com- 
mon men were flain, and the army entirely routed. The 
Saxon Annals, as 1 ſaid, do not mark out the place, but 


* 


See the Notes to 4 Compleat Fliflory of England. Fol. Lond. 1706. Vol. I. pag. 53 
| ** 
*Ethel- 
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Ethelward an old hiſtorian, tho fomething later than the An- 
naliſt, tells us it was at Wodnesfeld; but where to look for that 
place I know not. The other battle was in the year 905, when, 
as I mentioned before, the Eaſt Angle Danes penetrated through 
the Mercian into the Weſt-Saxon Kingdom as far as Cricklade 
and Bredon foreſt, plundering and ravaging the country. In 
the mean time King Edward, as ſoon as he could get his army 
together, purſued them, and in requital as he marched, ſpoiled 
the Eaſt Angle territories that lay between the Dike and the 
Ouſe in Northamptonſhire, till directing his march after them; 
but being deſerted by the Kentiſh men, if I underſtand the ſtory” 
right, unwilling perhaps to follow him ſo far from their own 
home, preſently after, but where it is not ſaid, the Saxons were 
ſurrounded by the Daniſh army, 1 ſuppoſe, in their return, 
and conſequently forced to fight at a great diſadvantage. In 
this battle the Saxons loſt a great number of men, and the 
Danes a greater; tho' the latter kept the field of battel; ſo 
that it can hardly be called a victory on the fide of the Saxons: 
Yet what might make it equivalent to a victory, was not only 
the death of Eoric the Daniſh King and ſome of his nobles, but 
AEthelwald Etheling, King Edward's Couſin german, who had 
ſet himſelf up for King of the Weſt-Saxons, and to ſupport 
himſelf the better, had inſtigated the Danes to this reyolt, was 
there likewiſe ſlain, and an end put to his rebellion. 

Whether this battle was fought at Bledlow, I ſhall leave to 
the diſquiſition of others; but muſt obſerve, that Bledlow lies 
in the Danes rout homewards from Bredon foreſt to the Eaſt 
Angles, and upon a great Roman road too, which it may be 


Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores poſt Bedam 3 D. Henr. Savile editi. Fol. Francof. 160 T. 


Pag. 848. 
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1 preſumed they generally choſe for the more ſpeedy and eaſy 
f marching of their troops; and that the Saxons, if they had 
been more beaten than they ſeem to have been, might eaſily re- 
treat from thence to their faſtneſs at Prince's — and 
ſtill look upon 1 as Conquerors. 


The Cain o f I am aware of one objection, which perhaps 
3 might have been overlooked by others, that may 
| #* pe made againſt all I have ſaid; and this is, that 
the Croſs appears to have been uſed by the Saxons for a trophy 
long before the times of Alfred and Edward the elder. Among 
the Saxon coins we find one with this inſcription vicrvxIA 
ADVLEoO, and the figure of the Croſs plainly deſigned for a ban- 
ner or trophy, The profeſſed maſters of this learning have aſ- 
cribed the coin to Aldwulphus King of the Eaſt Angles, of 
whom little more is remarked, than that he began his reign 
A. D. 665, and died 683. It may be thought preſumption in 
me to diſpute a point, wherein the learned ſeem to be fo well 
agreed ; but I cannot help ſaying, that I neither believe the 
coin to be of that age, nor of this nation, It is a queſtion too 
long to be diſcuſſed in this place, whether we had any minted 
: money ſo early as that time, at leaſt of that form in which the 
Saxon money commonly appears. Mr Camden indeed tells us, 
that the oldeſt coins which he had ſeen, were of Ethelbert the 
firſt Chriſtian King of Kent; but neither has he himſelf given 
us any of that prince, nor Mr Speed, who more particularly 
made it his buſineſs, and had beſides the aſſiſtance of Sr Robert 
Cotton and other able antiquaries of that time; nor have later 


4 Speed s Chronicle. Fol. Lond. 161 1. Pag. 3 10. Mr Walker's account of the Saxon 0 5 
Coins in the new edition of the Britannia. Tab. V. 20. Sr Andrew Fountain's Saron 
Coins at the end of Dr Hickes's Theſaurus. Fol. Oxon. 1703. 


Remains concerning Britain. 4to. Lond. 1614. Pag. 200. . 
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antiquaries with all their diligence met with any better ſucceſs. 
If we examine this coin more narrowly, we ſhall find it very dif- 
ferent from other Saxon coins; among all thoſe given us by the 
learned Sr Andrew Fountaine, there being not one like it, ei- 
ther as to the emblem, or the Legend. The name of the King 
as it is inſcribed on the coin, ſcarce agrees with itſelf, and not 
at all with the Hiſtorians. - For though Ap VLF Vs, with the 
broad 4, if it is ſuch, may be allowed to be the ſame as a v- 
DVLEFVS; yet it can never mean ALDVLFvVs, becauſe there is 
ſo material a letter omitted, and that not by miſtake of the 
mintmaſter, as, from the word occurring twice, we may be pret- 
ty well aſſured. Beſides if it was deſigned for a Saxon Prince, per- 
haps it would have been wrote EALDVVILIVSs: and ſome afh- 
nity with the Saxon character might have been expected. From 
the money of Lotharius King of France, who reigned A. D. 5384. 
and from thoſe of Dagobert A. D. 628, with the ſame legend, 
VICTVRIA HLOTARII, VICTVRIA DAGOBERTO. the coin 
may rather ſeem to be of that age and nation, or of ſome Lom- 
bard King whoſe name has not had the good fortune to be pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory. Unleſs perhaps it may be ſtill older, and be 
thought to have been ſtruck by AT VIH VS, the ſucceſſor of 
Alaric, a civilized Goth, who married Placidia the Emperor 
Honorius's ſiſter. * Jornandes calls him aTavvLevs, * Pau- 
las Diaconus a TavLEvs, which I ſuppoſe to be the antiquated 
ſpelling of avvLevs or apoLeHvs. The way of writing 
VICTVRIA for vICTORIA may well be derived from the 
Goths, if it was not otherwiſe common to all nations of that 
age; for we find on the coins of Baduela, FELEYREAS ZEM- 


a Regnumque Atunlſo ejus [LAlarici] conſanguinto & forma & mente conſpicno tradunt. Jot- 
nandes de Rebus Geticis. | 

b Paul. Diacon, Hiſt. Miſcel. Lib, XIII. | 
1 F 2 PER 
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PER inſtead of FLOREAS SEMPER. On the head fide of Mr Speed's 
coin are the letters FR ISIN. which * Mr Walker has made ex1- 


SIN, and which St Andrew Fountaine therefore owns were un- 


intelligible to him. But had he followed Me Speeds reading, I 
doubt not, but he would with me have taken it for Fx1s1nGa 
Or FRISINGVM, if that word was uſed ſo anciently for Friſin- 
gen in Germany, which I preſume was under the dominion of 
Ataulfus at that time, It was uſual with the Goths in Spain, 
as well as the Franks, to inſcribe the name of the town, where 
the money was minted; of which we may find a n many 
examples in *Le Blanc. : 


The © #4. f I Juſt mentioned before the Baſe on \ which the 


| the Croſs Croſs is erected, and that it's form came near to 


that of a Triangle. This is an eſſential part of 


the monument, and, I think, ought to be called- the Altar of 
the Croſs, The common people indeed know no other name 


for it than The Globe, nor do I doubt their veracity in adhering 


to what they have been taught to call it; though, I fear, not 


by the firſt authors of the monument. It is a point of no very 
great conſequence, whether it be a Globe or an Altar, becauſe 


both are exhibited on monuments of the moſt early times; and 


the appearance it bears, is the only reaſon with me for calling 
it by the latter name. It will be more to our purpoſe briefly to 


ſhew the relation, which both the one and the other bear to 


the Croſs; and the analogy between the Croſs itſelf and Victory. 


The Goddeſs of Victory whoſe image was ſet up in many 
parts of heathen Rome, had perhaps more honours and devo- 


tion paid to her, than any other deity of the Romans, as they 
were in a continual ſtate of war with ſome one or other people, 


« See the Saxon Coins in the new Edition of the Britannia. Tab. V. 
b Traite Hiſtorique des Monnoyes de France, 4to. à Amſterdam. 1692 Pag. 59, 3 
that 
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[45] 1 
that bordered upon that vaſt empire. But when Conſtantine 
after his victory over Maxentius, had aſcribed the whole ſuc- 
ceſs to our Saviour's Croſs, the credit of the Goddeſs began 
to decline, and after ſeveral efforts to retrieve it, at laſt was 
entirely ſunk. The Croſs by degrees became entitled to all 
her honours and privileges: and the Souldiers learnt to put 
an entire confidence in it, as appears from their uſual * ſhout 
at the onſet of battle vieTorIA- CRV CIS! 

The Goddels of Victory was moſt commonly painted with 
wings, and ſtanding ſometimes on a Globe, at other times on 
an Altar; which is the reaſon, why we ſee both the Globe and 
the Altar ſurmounted by the Croſs. We may remember what 


© heats were raiſed in the fourth century, about the Altar of 


Victory, alternately removed and reſtored, by five or fix Em- 
perors ſucceeding each other. The firſt removal was under 
Conſtans the ſon of Conſtantine, the father perhaps finding 
it too difficult a task to aboliſh all the monuments of Pagan ſu- 
perſtition at once. And this ſeems to be the true reaſon, why, 
as a late excellent 4 writer obſerves, his religion is ſo hard to 
be determined from his coins. For though he really attribu- 
ted his own ſucceſs to the efficacy of the Croſs, yet we fre- 
quently find him on his money, holding 1 in one hand the old 
Pagan deity, a winged Victory, and in the other the banner 


of the Croſs; as if he deſigned a. fort of compromiſe between 


the Votaries of . 


a. kuſebius De Vita Conkant. Lib. iI. Cap. 28, 29. 

b Cum vero jam ad conflictationem movet exercieu, conſueta Chriftianis vox * f N.xs· 
Tiger rd TN. Leonis Imperatoris Tactica. a Meurſio edita. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1612. Cap. 
XII. Pag. 155. 

e S. Ainbroſſi Opera. Fol. Patiſũis. 1690. Tom. II. Pag. 828 829, &c 

d Mr Addiſons Dialogues upon ancient Medals. See his Works 4to, Lond, 1721. Vol. | 


I. pag. 537. 
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The Altar of Victory was of a Cylindrical form, adorned 
with feſtoons and bas reliefs, if we may form our notions from 
that draught of it given us by * Montfaucon from Maffeus. But 


the Altar of the Croſs was of a plainer figure, and more adapt- 


ed to the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian profeſſion, It is common- 
ly expreſſed by a flight of ſteps gradually decreaſing towards 


the top, on which the Croſs is erected. It's uſe began at the de- 


clenſion of the arts; and therefore it muſt be reckoned the fault 
of the age, where it is deſcribed in no very Juſt perſpective 
view; as in our Monument; on ſome of the coins of the nor- 
ern nations; and in ſubſcriptions to ancient charters, where 
it has been fill more haſtily and rudely delineated. 
Theſe two monuments, than which per- 
Other Monuments P 
og no country can ſhew two more re- 
of the ſame kind. 
markable, are now, with ſome juſtice I hope, 


reſtored to our Saxon Aeon: the manner of their fabrick 


ſeeming to be peculiar to the times. I have been ſpeaking of. 


And if antiquaries would direct their enquiries this way, pro- 
bably they would find no reaſon to repent of their labour; tho 
no more of this ſort and of the ſame antiquity have come with- 
in my obſervation. I ſay of this ſort, and of the ſame anti- 
quity: for it would be a manifeſt affront to common ſenle, 
to put Theſe upon the ſame level with ſome others, which at 
beſt can be called only pitiful imitations of ſuch excellent ori- 


ginals. For I muſt inſiſt upon it, that theſe are no vulgar 


works, but made by publick authority. 


And here the magnificence of our Saxon princes diſplays 
itſelf to the greateſt advantage; as it is a magnificence tem- 
pered with frugality. To erect Trophies, at ſo trifling an ex- 


« Montfaucon Antiquite Expliquee, Fol. Lut.1719. Vol. . Pag. 344. 
bpence, 
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pence, which ſhould continue to be witneſſes of their actions, 
freſh and viſible, at the diſtance of ſo many miles, and ſo ma- 
ny ages! What more, if indeed ſo much, could e been 
done, by erecting the moſt coſtly edifices? 

As for thoſe leſſer works of ſnepherds and others, to all but 
the ignorant they are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by their mean- 
neſs; being cut upon downs and plains, where their employ- 
ment led them, without regard to ſoil or ſituation, and ſcarce 
ever to be ſurveyed at a diſtance. There are indeed ſome of 
a middle claſs, which have gained a name, and by novices in the 
ſtudy of antiquity have been placed in the ſame rank with our 


| Horſe and Croſs: therefore to beſtow a ſentence or two upon 


them, cannot be thought foreign to my preſent purpoſe. 


= There is a monument of this kind, 
be White Horſe which 1 once imagined would have con- 
of Bratton-Caſile 


in Wiltſhire. firmed my opinion beyond all poſſibility of 


doubt; though 1 had the mortification af. 


terwards to find myſelf diſappointed. In the neighbourhood 


of Edingdon in Wiltſhire, the place where Alfred gained the 
ſecond moſt remarkable victory of his life, is a White Horſe 
cut on the ſide of an high and ſteep hill, and under a large 
Roman fortification called Bratton- Caſtle, from the neighbour- 
ing town of Bratton: ſo that in this reſpect tis not unlike the 


Berkſhire Horſe. Bratton Caſtle is likewiſe the very place, 


whither, as * antiquaries agree, Alfred after the battle purſued 
Guthrum the Daniſh King, and after a ſiege of fourteen days 
brought him to ſurrender : and this was another ſtrong reaſon 
for referring it to the time of that prince. Notwithſtanding 
which I muſt give my readers a caution about it. For did not 


2 dee the Additions to the Britannia in Wiltſhire. 
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the fabrick diſcover it to be modern, yet the inhabitants of 
Weſtbury, a borough town about a mile front it, who made it, 


and inſtituted a revel or feſtival thereupon, might inform them 


as much; it having been wrought within the memory of perſons 


now living, or but very lately dead. Yet ſtill I think it may 


deſerve the enquiry of others, who have more leiſure than my- 
ſelf; How the common people came to be ſo fortunate in 


their choice of the ground? and whether the authors of it 


had not preſerved the tradition of ſome older Horſe, now ob- 

literated; and of ſome more ancient feſtival now ex pt 

| 7D In the pariſh of Cerne-Abbey in 

15 b 25 ne. Abbey Dorſetſhire is the figure of a Giant, 
5 cut on a ſidelong hill, but not to 

be ſeen at any great diſtance. This, though it may be of ſome _ 

antiquity, yet cannot lay claim to any thing like that of the 


Horſe or Croſs. I had not time to examine the tradition con- 


cerning it, which 1s fabulous, nor could I learn, that it uſed 
to be ſcoured up with a feſtival like the former. I thought it 


not proper to pals it by without mentioning it; but ſhall not 


endeayour at it's meaning, leſt I may be thought to invade the 
province of a gentleman, who, as I hear, has undertaken to 
to write the hiſtory and antiquities of that county. 
The Red Horſs of The Red _ 4 a dee open of N 

greater note than the two laſt mentioned, 
Las giving name to a Vale in Warwickſhire: 


« Within the precinct of that mannour of Tiſboe now belonging to the Earl of Northampton (but 
antiemiy to the family of Stafford as I have ſhewed) there is cus upon the ſide of Edg-Fiill the propor- 
non of a Horſe in a very large forme ; which by reaſon of the ruddy colour of the earth is called the 
Red Horſe, and giveth denomination to that fruitful and pleaſant country there abouts, commonly call- 
ed THEV ALE OF RED HORSE: The trenches of which ground where the ſhape of the 
ſaid Horſe is ſo cut out, being yearly ſcoured by a Free-holder in this Lordſhip, who holds certain lands 
there by that ſervice. Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire. Lond. 1656. Pag. 422. 


but 


FR.” 
but this is not of the ſame extent with the Berkſhire Vale, 


nor is it's name, or the antiquity of it, ſo univerſally acknow. 
ledged. The Horſe itſelf is vaſtly aiferioar in eyery reſpec; 


in it's deſign, dimenſions, fabrick, and ſituation : being hardly 


viſible at a diſtance. The whole betrays itſelf, to be the work 
of a later age, and more rude workmen: and I can readily join 
with * Mr Camden, in allowing it to-be made by the country 
people, and not by publick authority. However, I am per- 
ſwaded, it is not without it's meaning: which, ſince no body 


has hitherto thought it worth while, I will now endeayour to 


explain. 

I think it then, as J ſaid before, to be the work of a private 
perſon: that perſon, whoſoever he was, I take to have been ſome 
retainer to St Richard Nevil, the ſtout Earl of Warwick, ſo fa- 


mous in our Engliſh hiſtory during the diſputes between the 


two Houſes of Lancaſter and York, whoſe caſtle ſtands at a- 
bout nine or ten miles diſtance, facing the Hill on which the 
| Horſe is cut: and that the Horſe was made in memory of the 


bloudieſt battle ever fought between the two houſes ; wherein 


the Earl of Warwick had the greateſt ſhare, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by killing his own Horſe juſt before the 
engagement, declaring himſelf determined to die or conquer. 
This battle was fought at Towton in Yorkſhire, upon Palm 
Sunday A. D. 1461; and is called by our hiſtorians Towton 


Field, or Palm Sunday Field. The feſtival of ſcouring this 


Horſe, which, the reader will perceive, has given occaſion to 
all this conjecture celebrated by a vaſt concourſe of people 
from the neighbouring towns, annually. upon Palm Sunday: 


4 Britannia in Warwickſhire. | 
b Hollingshead's Hiſtory of England. Fol. Lond.1587. Vol. 2, . Pa 654. Stow's An- 
nals of England. 4to. Lond. 166. Pag. 690. 
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and the Red. Horſe- farm, which is ſaid to be charged with the 
expence of ſcouring it, is now in the poſſeſſion of the R* Ho 
nourable James Earl of Northampton. 
Whether the name, Red Horſe, bore any alluſion to the 
colour of Earl Nevil's Horſe, I will not venture to ſay, though 
even that is not improbable. For any thing that now appears, 


it was taken from the colour of the ſoil: and had that hap- 


pened to be black, the Horſe muſt have been called a Black 
one. But whoſoeyer ſhall give himſelf the trouble to think a 
little upon this ſubject, will, I believe, agree with me that the 
colour would hardly have been mentioned at all, but to diſtin- 
guiſh it from another Horſe that was in being before it. The 
Red Horſe together with it's anceftor the White one, have in- 
deed been the unlucky occaſion of much errour ; tho neither 
of them has any thing to anſwer for upon that account. 
For if from hence any perſons have entertained an idle con- 
ceit, that Horſes are the patrons of Vales, I hope this will not 
be laid to the charge of the monuments, or their authors: nor 
that others have conceived, becauſe the Red Horſe was deno- 
minated from the ſoil, that therefore the White one muſt have 
been ſo too; for we ſee there was not the ſame reaſon for 
one as the other. And beſides it is unnatural for Engliſhmen 
to make uſe of two words, where one is enough for the pur- 
poſe. Thus, while there was only one in being, the terms Hor ſe 
and Vale of the Horſe, would have been ſufficient, had there 
not been a neceſſity for adding the colour. The Giant at 
TCerne is never, that I could learn, called the White Giant, nor 
Whiteleaf Croſs, the White Croſs; whereas if the colour of 
the ſoil, was the only reaſon for the epithet, they are as much 
Entitled to it. as the Horſe. In ſhort if there 1s any weight in 
what I haye ages before, the Berkſhire monument * * 7 
igned 


ta] 


ſigned to perpetuate a White Horſe, the figure in the Royal 
Banner, and tradition would have Been injurious to it, in o- 
mitting the colour, Thofe who ſtill doubt of the truth of this, 
may be further convinced, if they pleaſe, from a very obvious 
and familiar inſtance: for this is the reaſon, why a Horſe of 
that colour, rather than of any other, is one of the moſt an- 
cient and common Signs, hung out at Inns and houſes of pub- 
lick entertainment in this Kingdom. Of a later date, I pre- 
ſume, is the Croſs; and ſtill later, the Lions of Normandy. 
Theſe all preſerve their ſeveral places on Signpoſts, but it is 
owing to an Ignorance of their original meaning, that they 
have not in their turns been ſupplanted one by the other, nor 
all together extruded by the more modern Arms of England. 
Cuſtoms of the Cuſtoms of unknown antiquity inſtituted to 
Daniſh timer. perpetuate certain facts, are a ſort of demon- 
ſitration that ſuch facts really happened, or at 
| leaſt were believed to have happened. And though in ſome 
Caſes time has worn out all memory of the fact, yet we are 
- morally certain, that ſomething was intended to be commemo- 
rated by the cuſtom. Of this ſort is the feſtival of ſcouring 
the White Horſe, which 1 lay fome ftreſs upon, as a thing that 


may afford a light to the monument. This is an additional ad- 


vantage, which the reign of Alfred is poſſeſſed of, having be- 
ſides all the pretenſions of the reigns of Cerdic and Offa. I 
believe no one will undertake to ſhe any ſimilar cuſtoms, be- 
gun in that of the former; and if there are any of the latter, 
they have not yet come to my knowledge. There might be an- 
niverfary or other periodical commemorations of Saints, Mar- 
tyrs, and conſecrated places, according to the uſage of the 
Church; but this before us is plainly of civil inſtitution, and 
as far as I can judge, begun in memory of a victoryß. 05 
G 2 I 
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If we may refer the commencement of this cuſtom to the 
time, when we are well aſſured ſuch rites were moſt common 
and in vogue, nor can 1 tell where to meet with better light 
in this caſe; we muſt go back to that period ſo often men- 
tioned, inglorious to the Saxon name, and not to be remem- 
bred by Engliſhmen without horrour. A Period, the tranſ- 
actions of which, were they not ſo well atteſted, would ſeem 
the moſt incredible part of our hiſtory, When the Danes per- 
petrated ſuch a"ſcene of villany here, as is ſcarce to be paral- 
lel'd in the ſtories of the moſt ſavage nations. ] 

The miſeries which the Saxons underwent at that time, a- 
waken'd them too late from their lethargy. They found, the 
common enemy had taken advantage of their diviſions, and in 
leſs than a century were got to a head, almoſt too powerful to 
be oppoſed, by the united force of the whole kingdom. We 
may well ſuppoſe, that reſort was made, as in the like publick 
calamities, firſt to the divine power. Prayers and days of 


humiliation were appointed, to deprecate God's vengeance, and 


ayert the impending deſtruction. Providence had indeed ſent 
them, in the perſon of Alfred, a prince, by whoſe b 


and activity they were able to make ſome ſtand againſt them; 
but the deſpair he was almoſt driven to, ſhewed the neceſſity 


there was, of applying to ſomething elſe beſides human means. 
The reigns of Alfred and Edward the Elder, ſtopt the pro- 


greſs of their fury for a while; but ſeveral parts of the Iſland, 


not e protection, were harraſſed at the 


« In the reign of King Ethelred, when the Daniſh inſolence was at it's greateſt 
height, we find a remarkable ſermon preached to the Saxons upon a Faſt- day, A.D. 1004, 


by one Biſhop Lupus; which according to Mr Wanley is the Latin name of Wolſtan, or 
Wolfſtan, Biſhop of Worceſter. See Dr Hickes's Diſſ. Epiſt, ad D. Barth. Shower, in the 


Theſaurus Ling. Septgut. Pag. 99. 


ſame 
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ſame time with all the circumſtances of barbarity. Neither of 
theſe princes, we may be aſſured, was wanting to animate his 
ſubjects, by all laudable arts of government; to unite their 
diviſions, quicken the publick ſpirit, and rouſe their valour. 
And what expedient more effectual could be deviſed, than 
that of a publick rejoicing upon every ſucceſs of their arms? 
That this was then the reigning policy, though hiſtory does 
not ſpeak out, is not only probable from the practice of ſuc- 
ceeding ages, but is confirmed by ſeveral cuſtoms, and appel- 
lations, which tradition has handed down to us, and which in 
the judgment of our beſt antiquaries can plainly belong to no 
other times. No advantage which the Saxons obtained over 
theſe enemies, whether in battle or otherwiſe, ſeems to have 
been left unrecorded. They were particularly induſtrious in 
giving new names to places, denoting where every ſuch ad- 
vantage was gained: and theſe continue to this day, tho' the 
ſeveral actions have been for many hundred years forgot, Thus 
the learned © Spelman obſerves, that near Brancaſter on the 
| ſea coaſt of Norfolk are ſeveral hillocks, or Tumul;, the marks 
of a battle, with a way called Bloud>ate, which he refers to a 
ſlaughter of the Danes, and confirms his opinion by the ſhrub 
Ebulus, or Dwarf Elder, that grows thereabouts in great plen- 
ty, and is called by the inhabitants Danes-Blood, now more 
commonly Dane meed or Dane wort. Mr Camden likewiſe takes 
notice of a place called Battlebury near Warminſter in Wilt- 


a Scenam hic ſuiſſe Martis, clientumque ejus cæmiterium, qui Branoduni, & pro portu patr.e ad 
caſtra juxia Creake & Holkham contra Danos militantes occubuere. In campis enim de Creak baud 
procul 2 canobio, amplum erigitur ſepimentum militare Saxonici operis; 4 quo decurrens via regia 
BLOOD-GATE i. e. Sanguinea via, nuncupatur; cruenti illic prælii teſtimonium. Flabe- 
tur & his partibus Ebuli herbe copia ; quam, velut e Danorum exortam ſanguine, incolæ DAN F- 
BLOOD wear. Cl. Hen, Spelman, Icenia. Fol, Oxcn.1697. Pag. 149. 

b Britannia in Wiltſhire. | 


flure, 
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ſhire, ſo denominated from ſome action between the two peo- 


ple. I have already ſpoken of Bledon in Somerſetſhire, and 


Bledlow in Buckinghamſhire. There are others ſtill more ob- 
vious to every capacity, ſuch as Kzldane in Eſſex, Danesmore, 
in Northamptonſhire, Danesbank in Yorkſhire, Danesfield in 
Bedfordſhire &c. I mention theſe as a ſpecimen only, of what 
antiquaries, if they pleaſe, _ find in almoſt every county in 
the kingdom. 

The * Tax formerly levied by our kings for the Gone of 
the ſea coaſts againſt Pyrates, which began in the time of the 
Danes, and after they ceaſed to infeſt the Iſland, was ſome- 


times, though, but rarely, exacted, and upon great emergen- 


cies, yet ſtill preſerved it's old name of Danegeld, The cu- 
ſtom of Pledging healths ſtill preſerved among Engliſhmen, is 
ſaid to be owing to the Saxons mutual mw for each others 
ſafety, and as a caution againſt the treacherous inhoſpitality of 


the Danes, when they came to live in peace with the natives. 


Their inhuman behaviour drew upon them at length the gene- 
ral reſentment of the Engliſh in King Ethelred's reign: ſo that 
in * one day they were entirely cut off in a general maſſacre. 
And though this did not remain long unrevenged; yet a feſti- 


" was appointed in as of it, called © Hok Tueſday, which 


a a Oui igitur principaliter pro Dacis inſtituns eft hic reddieus, DANEG1L DUM vel 
DANEGILDUS dictur. Hit igitur annua lege, ſicut dictum eft, ſub indigenis regibus ſolveba- 
tur, uſque ad tempora regis Will. I. de gente & genere Normannorum. Ipſo namque regnante, tam 


Daci, quam cæteri terre mariſque prædones hoſtiles cohibebant incurſus. — Cum ergo diu ſolviſſet 


terra, ſub ejuſdem regis imperio, nolui hoc ut annuum ſolvi, quod fuerat urgente neceſiitate bellice tem- 
peſtatis exadtum, nec tamen omnino propter inopinatos caſus dimitti. Raro igitur temporibus illius, vel 
ſucceſiorum ipſius ſolutus, Gervaſ. Tilbur. Dial. de Scaccar. Lib. I. c. XI. 

& St Brice's Day A. D. 1oo 1. Chronicon. Saxonicum. Pag. 133. 

c D. Henr. Spelman, Gloſſarium. in Voce HO K DAV. I find this, amongſt hee 
ſports, exhibited at Kenilworth Caſtle by the E. of Leiceſter, for the entertainment of 


Q. Elizabeth A.D.1575. And that there might be nothing waming that theſe parts could afford, 
hither 


LAS A 

was kept up in St Hen. Spelman's time, and perhaps may be fo 
at preſent in ſome parts of England. The Warwick Antiquary 
derives its Original from the death of the Daniſh King Hardek- 
nute; but however that be, it is plain he meant the ſame feſti- 
val. In ſhort the mercileſs fury of thoſe miſcreants-left a laſt- 
ing impreſſion upon the minds of Engliſhmen ; and though the 
race of them has been for near ſeven hundred years extinct a- 
mong us, yet their name is ſtill freſh in the mouths of the com- 
mon people: nay the very remains of their dead bodies are 
ſaid to be ſtill preſerved at ſome places, and ſhewn at this day 
as a curioſity to ſtrangers. 1 

About the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when people 
knew no difference between Mahometaniſm, and downright 
Paganiſm; and thoſe expeditions of Engliſn princes to the Ho- 
ly Land were thought a parallel cauſe to that of oppoſing the 
Danes in England; the humour of romancing ſeems to have 
taken it's riſe with us: and our bards accordingly choſe the a- 
ctions of the Saxon times for their theme; blending them 
with others of a foreign nature, and, with a privilege pecu- 
lar to poets, always adorning the hiſtory with ſomething great 
and marvellous. Hence aroſe thoſe fabulous accounts of the 


bither came the Coventre-men, and acted the ancient play long ſince uſed in that City, called FIOCK $» 
TUESDAY, ſeuing forth the doſtruction of the Danes in . Ethelred's time; with which the 

was ſo pleaſed, that ſbe gave them a Brace of Bucks and five marks in money to bear the charges of a 
Feaſt. S. Will. Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire, Lond. 1656. Pag. 166. 

a Poſt eum frater ſuns Rex Hardeknutus proxime in regno ſucceſſit, qui obiit quadam die Martis 
pot paſcha. Iſti Dani in Angliam induxerunt immoderatum-modum bibendi, Flardelmuto mortno li- 
beraia eff Anglia extunc d ſervitute Danorum. In cujus ſignum uſque hodie illa die vulgariter difla 
Doxtuiſday ladunt in villis trahendo cordas partialiter, cum aliis jocis. Joannes Roſſus Warwi- 

cenſis. Hiſtoria Regum Angliæ. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana. MSS. Jones No. I. Fol. 98. 
b Journey through England. 3 Volumes 8 v0. Lond. 1723. Vol. I. Pag 86. 
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heroick exploits of * Saxon champions, and their combats with 


Daniſh and Pagan Giants; all tending to animate their coun- 


trymen againſt the Danes and Saracens, in caſe they ſhould 


ever make the like attempts upon the Iſland. 
Upon the whole therefore, 1 cannot perſwade myſelf, that 


theſe feſtivals of ſcouring the Horſe and the Croſs, can be a- 

ſeribed to any age with greater probability than to the Saxon. 
Nor that theſe Banners or Arms, for J ſuppoſe they will be 
allowed to be ſuch by all impartial readers, could be ſet up for 
any other purpoſe, than as Enſigns of victory. 


The Concluſion. Thus have I endeavoured to ſupport my o- 


pinion concerning this noble, but hitherto neg- 


lected, monument of antiquity. And this I have done not on- 
ly by comparing it with others of the ſame kind, but by re- 
moving, as far as I am able, the force of all the objections I 
could raiſe myſelf, or which might ſeem to be raiſed againſt 
it by others; without levelling my aim at any particular wri- 
ters, and thereby avoiding, as much as poſſible, the air of a 
controverſy. Though perhaps for this very reaſon the preſent 
Eſſay may be thought deficient in that ſalt and ſpirit, which is 


requiſite to make an agreeable entertainment. For it muſt be 
obſerved, that the itch of peruſing controverſial writings, which 
is ſo epidemical amongſt us, is more owing to an, ill-natured 


curioſity of prying into other people's faults, than to any real 


deſire of being rightly informed. By this means the caſe of 


authors is now become little better than that of champions on 


a ſtage, who, unleſs they heartily wound each other, are ſel- 


dom thought to come off well, and to the ſatisfaction of the 
Spectators, 


# Guy of Warwick is ſaid to have lived in the Jays of King Athelſtan : and Bevis of 


Southampton, to haye been born in the Reign of King Edgar. 


, As 


4 

As for thoſe * gentlemen in diſguiſe, who have been fo ſe- 
_ vere upon my perſon inſtead of my performance; if they in- 
tended to give me any uneaſineſs, they have fruſtrated their own 
deſign by abuſing me in the beſt of company. The world has ex- 
preſſed it's deteſtation of their ſlander; and the authors have been 
already ſufficiently chaſtized by a learned, tho' unknown * friend. 
Yet had not his generous reſentment forced him-upon this diſ- 
agreeable task, I can aſſure them, their pamphlet might have 
remained to this time unanſwered for me. For ſince they are not 
aſhamed to mix dirt and venom with their arguments, ſuch as 
they are, in defiance of decency and all the laws of fair war: 
to ſay nothing harder of them, they are at leaſt too angry to 
be reaſoned with; if they had not likewiſe ſom me other motive, 
beſides that of ſetting the publick right in a matter of antiqui- 
ty. Let either of theſe be the caſe, and it cannot be impu- 
ted to want of courage, or a bad cauſe, if I endeayour to a- 
void ſuch adverſaries. As I am not conſcious of haying de- 
ſerved this treatment at their hands, ſo I ſhall continue to give 
them no provocation ; unleſs they {hall think fit to be proyoked 
at my ſilence. 


a See The Impertinence and Impoſture of modern antiquaries diſplayed, ke. by Philalethes Ru- 


ſticus, with a preface by another hand, 4to Lond.1740. 
b An anſwer to a ſcandalous Libel entitled The Impertinence 5 Impoſtute of mo- 


dern antiquaries diſplayed, &c. 4to, Lond. 1740. 
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